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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, ILLUSTRATIVE 


No. I11.—ARIUS. 


es the year 324 a.p., Constantine, by the death of Licinius, became 
ne es of the East as swell as of the West—sole master of the Roman world— 
: He felt 
2 shat there was political danger in such discord. His former aioe and 
“entreaty to the two leaders of the controversy had accomplished nothing. 
He resolved to make a new effort to put a stop to such a disgraceful and 
| _ dangerous quarrel. He deputed Hosius to mediate between Alexander and 
_ Arius, to reconcile them if possible ; if not, to inquire into the merits of the, 
3 dispute, and tell him which disputant was in error. Hosius found that 
-yeconciliation was out of the question; and his decision was in favour of 
‘Alexander. But it was difficult to say what could now be done; for to con- 
Jemn Arius merely on the report of Hosius seemed both unfair and impolitic. 
In this dilemma the Emperor suddenly thought of a plan that seemed certain 
f success. He would call together a synod of all the bishops, He himself 
would preside over them, Alexanderand Arius should be summoned to state 
reir quarrel. The subject should be patiently and thoroughly discussed, 
nd the right and the wrong be made clear. He immediately set about to 
- execute this plan. He fixed upon Nicza, or Nice as we call it, in Bithynia, 
the place of meeting. It was twenty miles from N icomedia, the capital, 
a was then an important city, though now a miserable village. There was 
S al eee in it, as it was the occasional residence of the Emperors of 


| OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES. 
i. 
a 
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the East. Circulars were sent out to the bishops summoning them to attend 
a synod at Nice in the beginning of the summer 325 a.p. Each bishop was 
to be allowed the attendance of two priests and three slaves, and the means of 
travelling were to be provided at the public expense. How strange and novel 
the scene! Christian bishops and their attendants travelling along the great 
Roman roads, not only in safety, but by express invitation of the Emperor, 
furnished with all the facilities and comforts by the way that had hitherto 
been reserved for the grand officials of the empire. Many of these bishops 
were confessors, and bore on their bodies ghastly signs of the tortures they 
had endured for their faith but a few years ago. Now all is changed ; their 
faith has had, at least, a worldly triumph, the imperial authority that for 
centuries has been exercised to slay and torture Christians is now exercised 
to do them honour. . 
Early in May party after party of ecclesiastics arrived in Nice. And they 
were of the most motley description, of various colours and costumes. 
Scholarly bishops and gentlemanly priests from Lower Egypt, and Palestine, 
aud Syria, and Asia Minor, and some who were not scholarly and were uncouth 
enough in appearance. Wild-looking hermits from Upper Egypt, speaking 
their native Coptic, scarcely understanding a sentence of Greek; and some ||: 
equally wild-looking from the deserts of Syria. One bishop from Mesopotamia — } 
. clothed in a rough goat-hair cloak. He has lived for years, in the summer, in {|} 
forests, and in winter in caves, browsing on roots and herbs. He is gazed at 
with mysterious awe, for he is said to work miracles. There was a simple 
shepherd from Cyprus, who, though a bishop, still tended his flock, and per- 
formed the duties of his humble calling. And Arius came. He is sixty 
years of age, but looks much more. He is worn and emaciated by his long 
strife and ascetic habits. He stoops so much that he seems no longer tall, 
and there is a nervous twitching in his limbs. He is deadly pale, and his 
features are expressive of suffering, as if in bodily pain or mental anxiety. 
And there was there the aged mlerkndin who is called the Pope of Alexandria, ‘||* 
for as yet there was no such title as Pope of Rome. As bishop of the. |} 
most learned city in the empire, and as the original cause of the controversy, ni 
Alexander was a prominent member of the assembly; but from his age and 
lack of energy his personal influence was small. He brought with him, || 
however, his archdeacon Athanasius, a young man scarcely 25 years of age, || 
insignificant in appearance, but full of energy and calm power. He was 
the real champion of Alexander’s party, and the bitter antagonist of Arius. _ t 
There were altogether 318 bishops assembled in Nice, but of that number not i 
more than ight came from the West. The distance may have been one cause || 
of their absence, but the chief cause was want of interest i in the dispute, ItoH 
was altogether & Greek question, and could only be discussed in the Greta 
language, — . 
The Emperor had not yet arrived. The clergy sbseantbleds ina eal pul 
building to offer thanksgiving, and then they resorted to the colonnades : 
public streets, where, \day after day, the plan of their future proceedings w 
discussed, and some points of the controversy were even entered ee A great 
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crowd of strangers, heathen and Christian, surrounded the disputants, looking 
on with great interest, and often taking an active partin the discussions. At 
last the Emperor came and took up his abode in the palace, and his first 
day’s experience augured badly for future harmony. Many of the bishops 
had managed to get into violent personal quarrels since their arrival in Nice, 
and the Emperor was greeted with a host of letters and petitions containing 
|| complaints and recriminations against one another. He received them in 
{t silence, and afterwards in the public assembly ordered the letters to be 
{i brought and burned, declaring that he had not read one of them ; and he 
entreated them to lay aside their personal animosities, and to deliberate 
|| dispassionately on the important matters for which they were called. This 

| speech was delivered in Latin, and translated into Greek. At the conclusion 
of it the Emperor directed that the discussion should be entered upon, and, 
in the words of Dean Stanley, “ From this moment, the flood gates of debate 
were opened wide ; and from side to side recriminations and accusations were 
bandied to and fro without regard to the imperial presence. He remained 
unmoved amid the clatter of angry voices, turning from one side of the hall 
to the other, giving his whole attention to the questions proposed, bringing 
|| together the violent. partisans. He condescended to lay aside his stately 
\| Latin, and addressed them in such broken Greek as he could command, still 
in that sweet and gentle voice, praising some, persuading others, putting 


} himself has described as his aim—unanimity of decision.” 

- This was not a promising beginning. Many of the bishops were uneducated 
| men, incapable of discussing a metaphysical point of doctrine ; and the point 
was one which even the wisest and the most cultured intellect could not 
| understand, for it was beyond the reach of human intelligence. It was rather 
| a hopeless case, therefore. The real disputants were comparatively few. 
i There was Alexander’s party, with Athanasius as its chief speaker, and 
| another bishop called’ Marcellus, who, in his extravagant opposition to Arius, 
| sometimes shocked his own party by uttering doctrines that had been con- 
~ demned as Sabellian. Arius and his adherents were not numerous, but they 
“were confident that a large proportion of the assembly sympathised with 
them, Their cause was injured, however, by the vehemence and confidence 
of their leader. He insisted so strongly on the inferiority of the Son that 
| many of the assembly shut their eyes and their ears in testimony of their 
| abhorrence of his language. But the great majority of the bishops, certainly 
| the most learned, were partisans of neither side. Their faith was very like 


ather, but wished the subject left in the vagueness in which the great 


Mleeaudrian teacher had left it. They were as much shocked at the confident 


assertions of the perfect equality of the Son to the Father as they were at 
f all created beings. 


those of Arius, that Christ was only the first and highest o 
- A creed was produced and signed by eighteen extreme 
‘received with uproar and torn to pieces before their face. Next, Eusebius of 
Czesarea produced a creed which, he said, he had learned as a child in Pales- 


hat of Origen. They believed in a certain subordination of the Son to the | 


Arians, but it was _ 


i! others to the blush, but directing all his energies to that one point which he | 


iat ee Eee 
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tine, and which was approved of by the Emperor. It was this. I believe in 
one God, the Father Almighty, maker of all things, both visible and invisible, 
and in one Son, Jesus Christ, the Word of God, God of God, light of light, 
life of life, the only begotten Son, the first-born of every creature, begotten 
of the Father before all worlds, by whom also all things were made ; who for 
our salvation was made flesh and lived among men, and suffered and rose 
again on the third day, and ascended to the Father, and shall come in glory 
to judge the quick and the dead. And we believe in one Holy Ghost. 
Believing each of them to be and have existed, the Father only the Father, 
and the Son only the Son, and the Holy Ghost only the Holy Ghost. + 
This creed was a most judicious compromise. It expressed the faith of || ~ 
nearly the whole assembly, even of the Arians. It omitted the subject about 
which Alexander and Arius first quarrelled—the sameness of the substance 
of Father and Son—but it gave the lofty term of God to Christ, though in the 
derivative sense that Origen attached to the word. Christ was not the — 
supreme God, but he was an emanation—God of God. “ First-born of every 
creature” was an Arian expression, as it implied that Christ had a beginning; 
but the next phrase, “begotten of the Father before all worlds,” threw an 
ambiguity over the period and manner of his origin that would satisfy the, y 
opponents of Arius. And the last clause so distinctly asserts the separate 
personality of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, that the creed is free from every 
taint of Sabellianism. The party of Alexander saw no objection to it, the 
moderates highly approved of it, and the Arians were willing to adopt it. || 
For a moment terms of peace seemed to have been found, and the hope 
might be indulged that the labours of the council had come to a successful 
end. But the ready acquiescence of the Arians staggered the Alexandrian 
party, and indeed disappointed them. They suspected something wrong in 
a creed that the Arians were willing to accept. A discussion then arose 
about the meaning of some words employed in the creed. During the ; 
discussion someone quoted a letter of Eusebius of Nicomedia, in which he || | 
said that whoever asserted the Son to be uncreated would be asserting a || 
most absurd proposition, viz., that the Father and the Son were of the same || 
substance—were homdousion. The unfortunate word homdousion was caught || 
at immediately. No Arian would receive it, therefore it was to be the test || 
word of the two parties, and so the argument was brought back to the bi 
original dispute between Alexander and Arius. aii 
A battle of words then ensued, which must have tried the patience of the le 
Emperor, and sorely perplexed him. Homéousion was assailed and defended, 
and explained in many different senses; and two other words were brought {| 
forward for discussion, ousia and hypostasis, some vehemently demanding |} 
that these words should be defined and inserted in the creed. These words, at |; 
a later period, were translated by the Latin substantia and persond—substaties: | 
and person ; but the Council of Niccea declined to define them, and confounded || _ 
them as if synonymous. It was evident, however, that homéousion must be 
admitted, and the Emperor was induced to sanction its introduction. Hosius, 
Bishop of Cordova, produced another creed, which was cae the raed . 
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of Eusebius of Cxsarea, with some additional phrases to satisfy the majority, 
who suspected it of Arianism ; and this was the original form of the Nicene 
Creed. JoHN Gow. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


CuapTer XI. 19—30: Lwtended Pr eaching of the Gospel. 


19, This verse refers back to viii. 1, where we were told that in consequence 
of the persecution which followed the Seat of Stephen, the Christians had to 
leave Jerusalem, with the exception of the apostles. We understood that to 
mean that the new disciples, who had been foreign Jews, or Grecians, were 
obliged to flee, while the older section of the church, consisting of native or 
Palestinian Jews, were allowed to remain. These fugitives became mission- 
aries of the new faith in Phenice, Cyprus, and Antioch (see map 11), but 
‘addressed themselves first of all to the Jews only. 

20, This shows that these preachers were foreign and not Palestinian 
Jews. According to iv. 31, Barnabas belonged to Cyprus, and in xiii. 1, we 
read of a Lucius of Cyrene as preaching at Antioch. 

He The word “ Grecians” in this verse ought to be “ Greeks.” The Grecians 
iH “were Jews, the meaning evidently is that at Antioch the rule of preaching 
|| only to the Jews was broken through, and the gospel carried to the Gentiles. 

-_ Antioch was a large and very important town on the river Orontes. I+ 
|} was built by Seleucus in the year 300 B.c. It was very favourably situated 
|| for commerce, having a port Seleucia on the Mediterranean, and having 
{| communication with Mesopotamia and Arabia on the Hast. It had a very 
mixed population; and the people were effeminate, superstitious, and 
frivolous. Antioch became the seat of a great Gentile Christian Church, as 
Jerusalem was the head-quarters of the Jewish Christians. 

IF 25. According to Acts ix. 30, Paul had gone to Tarsus, his native city, 
|| and this agrees with what he himself says in Gal. i. 21, that he went into the 


96. The name “Christian” must have been given to the disciples by 
3 ee and not chosen by themselves. They call themselves “brethren,” 
- * disciples,” “ believers,” “saints.” It must have been given them by Gaitiied 
/ and not by Jews. ‘The Jews seem to have called them “ Nazarenes ;” 
and they could not have called them Christians, because the word 
| “Christ” is only the Greek equivalent of “ Messiah,” and they would not 
apply such a name to the followers of one whom they shoal a false Messiah 
r Christ. And when given by the Gentiles the name did not refer to any 
dea of Jesus being the expected Messiah, for the word “ Christ ” was under- 
tood simply as a proper name, and not as a title. Some of the Roman 
eee speak of the Christians as followers of one “ Christus ” or “Chres- 
1s.” So the word did not mean originally, and ought not to mean now, any 
sarticular doctrines about Jesus Christ, but simply the desire to be followers 
of him, and the ig ee hnoniedemen of what we have learnt from him. 


: _ regions of Syria and Cilicia. 
F 
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28. Agabus is mentioned again in xxi. 10, as foretelling Paul’s imprison- 
ment at Jerusalem signified by the spirit. The writer probably meant that 
the coming famine was revealed to Agabus directly, and not merely inferred 
by him from a drought or bad harvest, or other natural sign. But ought we 
not to regard the indirect warnings, no less than the direct, as signified to us 
by God, to help us to guide our life aright ? 

A great dearth throughout all the world. Josephus tells us of a great 
famine in Palestine and the neighbouring countries in the fourth year of the 
reign of the Emperor Claudius (7.e., A.D, 44), but it does not seem to have 

been universal. ; 
, Cesar. The title of the Emperors of Rome. Claudius reigned from 
41—54 A.D. 

30. In Galations i. 18, and ii. 1, Paul mentions two visits of his to Jerusa- 
lem, which correspond with those mentioned in Acts ix. 26, and xy. 4, but he 
does not speak of any other visit between them. It seems most likely that 
our author has made a mistake about this visit, for we know that Paul really 
did go to Jerusalem afterwards to take the contributions of the Corinthian 
and other Gentile Christian churches for the poor of the mother-church. 


: Cuaprer XII. 1—19: Persecution by Herod. 


1. About that time—i.e., about 44 B.c , which was the year of the famine 
(xi. 28), and also of the death of Herod (xii. 20—23). 


Herod the king—that is, Herod Agrippa I., the grandson of Herod the 


Great. He had been brought up at Rome, and being a favourite of the 
Emperors Caligula and Claudius, he received from them almost all the 


kingdom of his grandfather. He united under his rule not only Judea, 


Samaria, and Galilee, but also the regions west of the Jordan, Perza, 
Batanwa, Gaulonitis, Auranitis, and Trachonitis (see atlas map 9). He was 
a most unprincipled man, but he was very favourable to the Jews, and tried 


to obtain from them a reputation for piety and patriotism. This led him no || 
doubt to the step of persecuting the Christians, which would be acceptable at | 


any rate to the priests. (See also verse 3.) 


2, James, the brother of John. One of the sons of Zebedee, to be distin. | 
guished from James the Less, son of Alpheus, who is sometimes called “ the || 
brother of the Lord,” and who was afterwards the head of the church at || 


Jerusalem. . 


With the sword. This was not a popular persecution like that which led {| 


to the death of Stephen, where the leaders were the priests, and the charge 


was blasphemy. In that case the death was by stoning. Here we havea. iS 


civil execution like that of John the Baptist. _ : 


%. The days of wileavened bread—i.e., the week before the passover, in || 
commemoration of the hasty departure of the children of Israel from Egypt, iI. 
when “the people took their dough before it was leavened,” and afterwards” \ 
baked unleavened cakes of the dough which they brought forth from Egypt. iL 


|} Exodus xii. 34, 39, 


a aS a 
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4. Four quarternions of soldiers, that is, four sets of four, Four soldiers 
were to keep guard at a time, one on each side of Peter, perhaps chained to 
him, and two at the door; and the watch would be changed four times a 
day (see verse 6). 

' 9, Wist—t.e., knew. 

10. His—i.e., its. The form “its” didnot come into use till after our 
translation of the Bible was made, and “his” was used instead. 

12. John, whose surname was Mark, afterwards the companion of Paul and 
Barnabas in their journey, a relation (perhaps nephew) of Barnabas. He is 
said to have been a companion of Peter, and to have written the second 
gospel. 

15. His angel. There was a belief among the Jews at this time that 
every person had a guardian angel watchingoverhim. We find an allusion to 
this belief in Matt. xviii. 10. 

17. Another place. We are not told whither Peter went. According to 
one tradition he was at Rome, in the reign of Claudius, but we cannot know 
_ anything for certain about it. _ 

19. From Judea to Cesarea. This was displeasing to the Jews because 
‘Cmsarea was a heathen city, and because he went to celebrate games in 
| honour of the Emperor Claudius. 
| _ 20. Josephus does not mention this affair with the people of Tyre and 
|| Sidon, but only the games in honour of the Emperor. (See preceding note.) 
I| .- 21. Arrayed in royal apparel. Josephus says that on the second day of 
|| the games Herod entered the theatre in a robe of silver stuff, which reflected 
1} dazzlingly the rays of the rising sun. 
23. Josephus tells us that Herod died five days afterwards, and represents 
_ his death as a punishment for his presumption in accepting the flattery of the 
‘people, — 
25, Fulfilled their ministry—i.e., had brought relief to the church at 
- Jerusalem. (xi. 30.) 
With regard to the events narrated in this chapter, we may safely accept 
|| the death of Herod as historical, and the persecution of the church by him 
a and the execution of James as highly probable. Very likely Peter may have 
been imprisoned at the same time ; but if so, we cannot tell what caused his 
- release, because the Christians were certain to ascribe it to an angel, and to 
/ represent it as miraculous. Perhaps in spite of verse 3 the execution of 
|| James may not have been so popular as to encourage Herod to put Peter to 
_ death; or at least, while pleasing to the priests, it may have been displeasing 
| - to the people generally, with whom the apostles seem to have been popular, at 
¥ any rate at first. (See ii. 47, iv. 33.) 


Cuarren XIII. 1—14: Paul and Barnabas set out on thei Afissionary 
Journey. 


i 1 Prophets and Hivcher s, distinguished as possessing different gifts of the 
t (see 1 eee xii, by but it is ig eipaly to By, what exactly the auenenes was, 


a Spirit. 
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Barnabas was no doubt one of the prophets, for his name means “son of 
prophecy or exhortation.” (See note on vi. 36.) 

Herod the Tetrarch—that is, Herod Antipas, the tetrarch of Galilee, the 
son of Herod the Great, and uncle of Herod Agrippa, mentioned in the last 
chapter. In 39 a.p. he was deprived_of his tetrarchy, which was given to 
Herod Agrippa, and was banished to Lyons in France, 

2. Hasted. This was considered a religious act, which prepared the mind to 
receive revelations from God. 

The Holy Spirit said—i.e., they were prompted to send forth Paul and 
Barnabas, and then they explained it to others as a direct command in words. 
So with us the whispers of conscience within us haye even more authority 
than any spoken commands from others. 

4. Seleucia, the port of Antioch, at the mouth of the river Orontes ; the 
distance between them was 164 miles by land, and 41 miles by the river, on 
account of its windings. 

Cyprus, the native country of Barnabas (vi. 36). 


VERSES 5—13: Paul and Barnabas go to Cyprus and Perga. 


5. Salamis, towards the eastern end of the island, nearest to Palestine, 
and probably containing many Jews. (See map 11.) 

John—i.e., John Mark mentioned in the last chapter, 

Minister = ‘ servant.” 

6. Paphos, at the opposite (western) end of the island, the abode of the 
Roman governor, the seat of the worship of the goddess Venus, to whom 
there were several temples in both the old and the new cities. 

‘A sorcerer. The word in the original is Magus, the same which was 
applied to the wise men from the East (Matthew ii. 1), and is frequently 


given to Simon. (Acts viii. 9--24.) The name was originally given to a || 


tribe of the Medes. Then it was applied to the priests or wise men in Persia, 


who belonged to this tribe. From this it got the general sense of a wise 


man ; and especially of one possessed of supernatural knowledge and the | 
power of working wonders, and, in a bad sense, of a juggler. Hence our 


words “magic” and “ magician,” At the time of which we are reading there || 


was a great deal of superstition, and such sorcerers were very numerous. 
Bar-jesus means “ the son of Jesus.” 
7. The deputy. Cyprus was at that time under a Roman eoreeay whose 
proper title was that of proconsul. 
8. Elymas, a name of Arabic origin, meaning “ wise.” ; } 
9. Saul... Paw. From this time the apostle of the Gentiles is billed {| 


Paul, which a a Roman name, instead of Saul, which is Hebrew. Some have | | 


thought that he took the new name in honour of his convert Sergius Paulus, 
but it is perhaps more likely that he had two names before, and that now he || 
appears among the Gentiles the Roman name is given to him. a is the | | 
name which he always uses in his epistles, 


13. Paul and his company. Henceforward Paul - is s ropresentd as s the ii 


head of the party. 


| | cnet cd VW: 
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Loosed—i.c., set sail. 

Perga in Paneghilen: a large and flourishing town on the river Cestrus, 
about seven miles from the sea. The ruins of it still remain. It was a seat 
of the worship of the goddess Diana. (See map 11.) 

John departing from them returned to Jerusalem. The reason of Mark’s 
turning back is not mentioned. Perhaps it was because of the dangers of the 
journey into the mountains and among a barbarous people. At any rate, 

_ Paul seems to have been very much displeased at his conduct, for he refused 

_ to take him with him on his second missionary journey, and on that account 
separated from Barnabas, who wanted to take Mark with them. (See 
xv. 37—39.) 


Verses 14—43:: At Antioch in Pisidia. 


3 14, Antioch in Pisidia. (See map 11.) At this time a place of some 
importance on the central table land of Asia Minor, and separated from the 

| coast by rugged mountains. It had been made a Roman colony, by which 
was meant that the inhabitants had the rights of Roman citizens, or the city 
governed itself by its own magistrates. 

i} 15. The law and the prophets. The Jews divided the Old Testament into 

|| the Law, the Prophets, and the (Sacred) Writings. The former consisted of 

i the Pentateuch, or first five books of the Bible ; the second included, besides 

|| what we call the prophetical books, the historical books of Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings. The third division was a miscellaneous collection of 

| the rest of the books. The Law and the Prophets were held the most sacred. 
18. Suffered he their manners. Instead of this we should read, “as a nurse 

_ beareth her child, so bare he them.” The image is almost the same as that 

| in Deut. i. 31. 

iz 22. The reference is to Psalm lxxxix. 20; and 1 Samuel xiii. 14. 

4 23, The promise is supposed to be found in Isaiah xi. 1. ; 

| 25. Lam not He—i.e., I am not the Christ or Messiah you are looking for. 

i 26. By “the children of the stock of Abraham” are meant Jews by birth; 

Jy “ whosoever among you feareth God” are meant the Gentiles who were 

' % tracted to Judaism, and more or less closely connected with it. 

| 27. The voices—i.e., the sayings. 

| 33. In the second pandas é., verse 7. The psalm describes a league of 

| heathen nations against the ined King of the Jewish people, and his 

| confidence in the protecting powers of Jehovah. It probably does not refer 

| to David, but may refer to Solomon. 

34. The sure mercies of David—i.e., the same sure, unfailing mercies which 

‘I showed to David. (From Isaiah lv. 3.) 

85. Thou shalt not suffer, &c., from Psalm xvi. 10. The original reference 

is: probably not to a life after naath, but to restoration to health after sickness. 

| (See note on Acts ii. 27.) 

86. By the will of God. It makes better sense to join this with what - 

follows rather than with what goes before. 

ce 39. oe ais the law of Moses. In the original the proposition is in 


‘ &e. ” 
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both cases “in.” The idea is the favourite one with Paul, that true righteous- 
ness doesnot consist in living according to an outward law, but in living 


from a holy spirit within. 
41. The quotation is from Hab. i. 5, and the reference is to an invasion. 


of the Chaldeans about 625 B.c. 
42. The words “the Jews” and “ the Gentiles” ought not to be in this 


verse, and the ie translation is, “ And as they went out, they besought, 


43. Religious proselytes—t.e., Gentile converts more or less closely attached 
to Judaism, and taking part in the worship of the synagogue. 


Verses 44—52: Second Sabbath at Antioch. 


46. It is a favourite thought of Paul’s that salvation was offered to the 
Jews first, and then to the Gentiles. (See Romansi. 16; ii. 9, 10.) 

47. The quotation is from Isaiah xlix. 6. The prophet is there speaking 
of the faithful part of the people of Israel, and he represents Jehovah as 
saying that they are not only to save their own nation, but to become a light 
to the Gentiles as well. 


- 50. Devout and honowrable women. The word “devout” is constantly | 


applied to Gentiles who were favourable to Judaism, and the word “ honour- 
able” refers to their position in society. So these women were probably the 


| wives or other relations of the chief men in the city ; and being inclined to | 


Judaism, they were appealed to by the Jews who wanted to get a of Paul 
and Barnabas. 

Their coasts,—?.e., the territory of the city. . 

51, A symbolical act to express that Paul and Barnabas put away from 


themselves all responsibility for the rejection of the gospel by the people of |} 


Antioch, and threw the blame on them. See Matthew x. 14, Mark vi. 11, 
Luke ix. 5, where this action is enjoined by Jesus upon the apostles in the 


case of dutolliaay cities. Compare also Paul’s act at Corinth (xviii. 6), and |} 


Pilate’s washing his hands (Matthew xxvii. 24). 

Teonium (see map 11). The principal city of Lycaonia, soon after this time 
made into a Roman colony like Antioch, in Pisidia. There is still a town 
called Konich, ae 


Cuarrer XIV. 1—7: Paul and Barnabas driven from Iconiwm. 


6. Look out Lycaonia, Lystra, and Derbe in map 1l. The exact position 


of Lystra and Derbe cannot. be identified, but they were probably small — 


towns to the south-east of Iconium. As no synagogue is mentioned at either 
of them, we may conclude that there were very few Jews there, and that the 
people were very much under the influence of heathen superstitions. 


VERSES 8—18: Paul and Barnabas at esis i 


8. Impotent = without power. 


9. Perceiving that he had faith to be healed. Notice that in accounts of . 
miracles in the New Testament, there is always a demand for faith on the || 
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|| part of the patient. This seems to show that whatever really happened came 
| from that power of the mind over the body which certainly exists, but of 
|| which we understand so little. 
: 10. Some manuscripts represent Paul as saying, “I say unto thee in the 
|}: name of Jesus Christ, stand upright, &c.” 

11. The gods are come down to us in the likeness of men. There are many 
_ heathen stories of the appearance of the gods on earth ; and there was one 
“which represented these very deities, Jupiter and Moccucy. as visiting almost 
_ these very regions, and being hospitably entertained by a humble Phrygian 
couple named Philemon and Baucis, who were said to have become a priest 
and priestess of Jupiter, and then to have died together and been changed 
into two trees. 4 

12. Jupiter. The supreme deity of the heathen peered the god of 
the sky, and the Father of Gods and Men. 

'Mercurius. The messenger or herald of the gods, and so possessed of 
eloquence. 

13. The priest of Jupiter, which was before their city, that is, the priest of 
_ the temple of Jupiter which stood outside the gates of the city. 

15. Of like passions. The Greek word has a much wider meaning, and 


! 
| 


i 
i 


tt 

i i tas all the feelings, and not only the violent and generally bad feelings 
|. which we call passions. We had better read “ of like feelings.” 
| 

i 
8 
I} 
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These vanities should be, “ these vain (or unreal) gods” as contrasted with 
“the living God,” mentioned just afterwards. 
16. In their own ways. Compare chap. xvii. 30, where Paul is Represenice 
as saying that ‘‘God overlooked (not “ winked at”) the times of i ignorance,” 
peter men had worshipped idols. 


; Ganon 19—28 : To Derbe and back, to Antioch in Syria. 


19. Jews from Antioch and Iconium. There were probably few or none 


: Stoned Paul. In 2 Cor. xi. 25, where Paul is speaking of the suffer- 
ngs he had undergone in preaching the gospel, he says that he had once. 
been stoned. 
21. Had taught many, should be “ had made many disciples.” 
| They returned—by the same way they had come. 

Br 23. Ordained them, more properly, ‘‘ chosen for them.” 
25. Attalia. A seaport,on the Mediterranean, probably on the same ot 
; as Adalia, which is now the chief port on the south coast of Asia Minor. 
With regard to the whole journey described in chapters xiii. and xiv., we 
aust observe that Paul himself makes no allusion to it in his epistles, poitloen 
“be to the stoning at Lystra. In Gal. i. 21, he tells us that he went into 
he regions of Syria and Cilicia, after his first short visit to Jerusalem, and | 
before that which corresponds to the one mentioned i in Acts xv. Moreover, |} 
th he churches at Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch may have been among _ 
at hose oe aye = ee to the Galatians was addressed, being included in 
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the Roman province of Galatia, though not in Galatia Proper. But though 
we may be sure that Paul did preach in those regions, and that early in his 
ministry, there is much doubt thrown upon the details of the narrative by 
the evident, and almost necessarily intentional, resemblance to some of the 


stories about Peter. Compare the story of Elymas, xiii. 6—11 with that of | 


Simon Magus, viii. 9—24 ; the healing of the lame man at Lystra, xiv. 8—10, 
with that of the cripple at the Beautiful Gate, iii, 2—11; the sacrifices 
offered to Paul and Barnabas at Lystra, and their refusal of them, xiv. 11— 


18, with Peter’s words to Cornelius, when he did him obeisance, x. 25—26.° 


The resemblance must be more than accidental; and if so, we must not — 


place too much reliance on the details of our narrative. 


CHapTerR XV. 1—29: The Council of Jerusalenr. 


1. Certain men . . « from Judea—ie., Jewish Christians who kept 


closely to the Jewish Law. 


After the manner of Moses—i.e., according to the Law, which was ascribed 
to Moses. 


3. Phenice and Samaria. (See map 9.) These not being strictly Jewish ~ 


countries, and having been evangelised by the “Grecians” or foreign Jews 


who had been converted to Christianity, and who had been driven from Jeru- 


salem by the persecution which followed the death of Stephen (viii. 1; xi. 19), 
the churches in them were glad to hear of the conversion of the Gentiles. 


5. Certain of the sect of the Pharisees—i.e., Christians, who, as Jews, had. 
been Pharisees, and were therefore very strict in observing the Law, and very 


anxious that the Gentiles should be made to observe it. 

7. According to the story of Cornelius (chaps. x., xi.) Peter was the first 
to preach to the Gentiles and to convert them. 

8. God which knoweth the hearts, and therefore does not regard a mere 
outward act like the keeping of the Law. 

10. Zempt, in the old sense of “to try,” or “put to the proof ”—i.e., by going 
against the purposes of God, as declared in the conversion of Cornelius, from 
whom no observance of the Law had been required. 


13. James is now represented as the head of the church at Jerusalem, 


Probably James, the son of Alpheus, sometimes called James the Less, and 
cousin of Jesus, is meant. 

14, Simeon, evidently Peter is meant, but his Hebrew name is gotaneny 
given in the form “Simon,” which was a different name from “Simeon.” 


16, 17. Quoted from Amos ix. 11, from the Septuagint or Greek transla- 


tion, which is very different from the Hebrew in this passage. In the original 


passage Amos is prophesying that if the Jewish people will give up their 
idolatries, Jehovah will restore to them all the nations over which they had 


once ruled—z.e., in the time of David. 


20. Pollutions of idols—i.e., meat which had been offered as acre to. 
the heathen gods, and was ea used as food, and sometimes sold in the 


markets. 
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Things strangled and from blood. The Jews regarded the blood as the 
seat of life, and therefore as holy. So they thought it wrong to taste of 
] blood, and they would not use meat with the blood left in it, (See Lev. xvii. 
}_ 13, 14.) 

, 21. For Moses of old time, &c., that is, the Law had become known in all 
} parts of the world, and therefore this was no now or unreasonable demand to 
- make of the Gentile converts. 
-22. Judas surnamed Barsabas. The same surname was given to Joseph, 
| who was a candidate for the apostolic office after the death of Judas Iscariot, 
| when Matthias was chosen. Some say that this Judas was a brother of 
Joseph ; others that he was the same person. 

Silas, a shortened form of the name Silvanus. He was a companion of 
- Paul in his second missionary journey. 

23. Cilicia. (See map 11.) Our author has not mentioned any preaching 
| in Cilicia, but he has told us that Paul, after his first visit to Jerusalem, went 

to Tarsus, which was in Cilicia, whence he was brought by Barnabas to 
_ Antioch ; and Paul himself says (Gal. i. 21) that he went into the regions of 
- Syria and Cilicia, and implies that he preached there. 

24, Subverting = “unsettling.” 

The words “saying . . . the law” are wanting in the oldest manuscripts. 
- With this narrative we must compare what Paul himself says (Gal. ii. 
~ 1—10) of a visit to Jerusalem, which was so similar to the one here described 
that it must have been the same. There are, however, some important 
differences. Paul speaks of going up to Jerusalem “ by revelation,” that is, 
of his own accord, from an inward prompting. The Acts say that he was 
} sent by the church at Antioch. Paul says that he had a private interview 
with the apostles. The Acts represent it as a meeting of the apostles and 
| elders and the whole church. Paul implies that there was a bitter conflict 
- between himself and the Judaisers, if not the apostles themselves ; whereas 
| the Acts represent Peter and James as on Paul’s side, and Paul as only giving 
: ete result of his mission to the Gentiles. Paul says that the older apostles 
“added nothing to him,” that is, that they did not make any further condi- 
E hicts about the admission of the Gentiles to Christianity. The Acts tell us 
_ that though they did not require the observance of the whole law, they did 
- forbid certain things. Paul says that he and the apostles agreed to divide 
d the field of missionary work between them, they preaching to the Jews and 
he to the Gentiles. The Acts does not mention this, but represents Peter as | 
b airéady the first apostle to the Gentiles. Paul adds that he promised to make | 
collections in the Gentile churches for the poor at Jerusalem, and he mentions 
- elsewhere that such collections had been made (Romans xv. 25; 1 Cor. xvi. 1; 
2 Cor. chaps. viii. ix.). The Acts pass over this part of the agreement, though 
they mention such alms in xxiv. 17. Moreover in Gal. ii. 11—13, Paul tells 
of as scene which took place between himself and Peter at Antioch. Peter 
| had’ eaten with the Gentiles, but when some men from J ames came, he with- 
| drew and separated himself from the Gentiles, and Paul rebuked him for his 
“inconsistency and cowardice. This shows that if Peter was inclined to the 
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free gospel of Paul, James certainly was not, and that the writer of the Acts 
made a mistake in representing them both as on Paul’s side. Finally in 
1 Cor. viii—-x., Paul discusses at length the question of the meat offered to | 
idols, and he arrives at quite a different conclusion from that indicated in the. | 
letter of the apostles. He says that as “the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof,” it is lawful to eat of anything, and the Christians need ask no 
questions as to what is set before them at a feast or offered for sale in the 
market ; but that if they knew that anything had been offered to idols, then 
they ought not to eat of it, From this it is quite clear that the question 
could not have been authoritatively settled by the apostles at Jerusalem, and 
their conclusion have been accepted by Paul, as our author states it to have || 
been. 
Now putting together the points of resemblance and of difference between 
the accounts of Paul and of our author, and remembering that the former 
was an actor in the events he records, while the latter wrote some time, we 
do not know exactly how long, afterwards, it seems most reasonable to sup- 
pose that Paul’s account is nearest to the truth, and that our author has in {|} — 
many points misrepresented the facts from his manifest desire to conceal the |} 
real extent of the difference between Paul and the older Apostles, and to | 
show them as much as possible in harmony with one another. But many |] 
things both in Paul’s letters and in the Book of Revelation (which represents || © 
the opposite or Jewish-Christian feeling) show how deep and bitter was the |} — 
feud which divided the two parties in the early Church. And all through 
the Book of Acts the writer is evidently trying to make as little as possible 
of the difference between Peter and Paul, and to show them much more like. 
one another than they really were. ? 
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VERSES 30—35: Return to Antioch. 


30. Epistle = letter. ea 

31. Consolation should perhaps be “ exhortation,” which is more in har- |} 
mony with the contents of the letter. The meaning evidently is that they { 
gladly accepted the rule laid down for them by the apostles. he 

32. Confirmed = strengthened. 


VERSES 36—41 : Separation of Paul and Barnabas. 


37. Remember that Mark was Barnabas’ nephew. 
38. See chap. ‘xiii, 13. ed 
39. Remember that Barnabas was a native of Cyprus (iv. 36). SS a 
In chap. xiii. 13 no reason was assigned for John Mark’s turning back at 
Perga, and it is generally supposed that he was afraid to face the toils and 
dangers of the further journey; and the separation between Paul and 
Barnabas is here represented as due to a difference of opinion as to Mark’s_ 
worthiness to be their companion in another journey. In Gal. ii. 13, Paul || 
tells us that when Peter left off eating with the Gentiles at Antioch in « 1 pe 
sequence of the envoys of James, “the other Jews dissembled Hhontaiwane | 
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him, insomuch that Barnabas also was carried away with their dissimulation.” 
Tt has been suggested that perhaps both Barnabas and Mark really separated 
from Paul because they did not share his wide views as to the free admission 


|| of the Gentiles to Christianity. 


Either in addition to the last lesson or in place of it, it would be well to 
recapitulate the principal points which we have seen clearly established in 
the early history of Christianity :— 

I. The church of the apostles at Jerusalem, keeping very close to Jewish 
» observances and the temple-worship, perhaps disliked and even slightly per- 
secuted by the priests, but in favour with the people, and marked by unity, 
and kindliness, and perhaps community of goods. 

II. The new element introduced by the conversion of the Grecians or 
foreign Jews, less strict in observing the law, and less closely attached to the 
temple-worship, headed by Stephen, the object of ecclesiastical persecution, 
| which ended in the death (by stoning) of Stephen, and the dispersion of the 
| Grecians (while the apostles, and probably their followers, remained at 
Jerusalem). 

III. The conversion of Paul, and his leadership of the freer party in the 
Church. 

IV. The civil persecution of the Church by Herod, and the execution (by 
- beheading) of James. 

VY. The missionary labours of Paul among the Gentiles bringing him into 


ait collision with the Jewish-Christian party, represented by Peter and afterwards 


_-by James the Less. 
VI. The dispute between the two parties in the Church, and the agree- 
ment that Paul should preach to the Gentiles and Peter to the Jews, and 


|| that the Gentile churches should contribute to the support of the poor at 
|| Jerusalem. P. M. Hiaarngon. 


LESSONS ON ST. PAUL AND HIS EPISTLES. 
: EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


: We now come to the second great division of the Epistle, chapters xii—xiv. 
_ This part is almost entirely occupied by practical exhortations and warnings. 
| Chapter xii. deals chiefly with the relation of the Christians to one another, 


|| chapter xiii. with their relation to the rest of the world, and chapter xiv. with 


| the relation of what we should call the liberal Christians, to the stricter in 
observance of ceremonies and see 


os a . EXXY. _EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS.—XVIIL. 


Cuaprer XII. 


: ee an 2. From speaking of the infinite mercy of God, the Aesontie) 
as sif i in 2 fear of the Christians being careless of their duty because God wat 
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forgive them, passes on at once to exhort them by this very mercy to devote 
themselves entirely to God. 

1. Beseech should be “ exhort.” 

Reasonable service: the word for service here means properly worship ; 
“reasonable” means in proper accordance with the powers of the mind, or 
reason ; so that what the Apostle means is, that the “spiritual worship,” as 
opposed to ceremonial worship, consists in the entire devotion of all our 
powers to God. 

2. This world, better “ this present time.” 

That ye may prove, éc., should be ‘that you may prove what is the will 
of God, that which is good, acceptable, perfect.” The meaning being, ‘so 
that being changed by the renewing of your minds you may experience for 
yourselves that God requires of you that which is good’ 

Verse 3. Exhortation to moderation and modesty. Notice that of himself 
is in italics, and is not in the Greek. The Apostle is condemning all pride, 
and extravagant and ambitious thoughts, not only too great self-esteem. 
There is a play upon the words he uses, which might be given ‘‘ not to be 
high minded, but to mind to be sober minded.” 

Verses 4—21. Compare with this 1 Corinthians xii.—xiii., where we 
have the same illustration, of one body with many members, more fully 
worked out, a longer list of various gifts and duties, and the cure for all 
dissensions, namely brotherly love, spoken of here vy. 9 to end, and in 
1 Corinthians xiii. 

5. “So the whole multitude of us are one body in Christ, and individually 
members of one another.” 

Verses 6—8, Remember that the words in italics are not in the Greek. 
The verses do not, as we say, make sense without them, but it is dangerous 
to put them in, lest we should make the wrong sense. The original is very 


confused, the Apostle beginning his sentence apparently by speaking of how 4 
gifts are given, as for instance the gift of prophecy according to the proportion | 
of faith ; and going on to speak of the way they should be used, ruling with | 


diligence, the exercise of mercy with cheerfulness, &c. 


8. “He that giveth, with simplicity,” better “he that shareth, honestly, 7 
This probably refers to putting a fair share into the fund for the poor 


brethren, rather than to the distribution of the fund. 


8. He that sheweth merey with cheerfulness. Note how this condemns at hy 


once any act of kindness or apparent forgiveness done in a grudging spirit. _ 
VersES 9—13. The Apostle here breaks off again with a new and discon- 
nected construction which it is difficult to represent in English. The first 


words are “ Love not deceitful.” It is doubtful whether he meant “love is t 
not,” or “love should not be,” but it makes little difference. The one is a | 


reminder, the other an exhortation. The phrase without any verb serves in 
a manner for both. Then he goes on with a series of participles and adjectives 
in the plural, with no verb; “hating the evil, cleaving tothegood . . , 


affectionate one to another . . . . not Wes in business,” ce, to the 
ara of verse 13. 
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10. With brotherly love, better, “in the love of the brethren.” Zn honour 
| preferring one another, should be, “anticipating one another in paying respect” 
(or ‘‘courtesy”), The meaning is that each should show love and respect to 
others without waiting for others to show it first. Note how this 
|| applies to the little friendly acts of everyday life. Too often people wait for 
others to begin instead of showing a friendly spirit at once, particularly after 
any little quarrel or misunderstanding. 

11. Some very good MSS., but not the best, have “serving the time” 
“instead of “serving the Lord.” This would mean “adapting yourselves to 

the time and circumstances ;” and we cannot suppose St. Paul wrote that. 
He is always telling us to do what is right at all hazards. Even if we could 
understand it to mean “watching your opportunity,” it would be out of place 
here, as no special occasion is needed for the things the Apostle has been 
speaking of. We must be diligent always about these things. 

Verses 14—21. Special exhortations to peace and forgiveness and 
sympathy. 

16. Compare this with verse 3. 

17. Honest, better, “ good.” 

18. As much as lieth in you. Note this phrase especially. The emphasis 
} is upon the word you. And we should get nearer the meaning by translating. 
“ as far as depends upon yourselves.” Some of the Greek philosophers laid 
great stress upon the distinction between the things which are in our power, 
| or dependent upon us ; and the things which are not in our power, or depen- 

i dent upon circumstances over which we have at best only partial control. 

The things in our power are our own opinions, desires, and actions. These 
we can control as far as we will. The things not in our power are health, 
| riches, the actions of nature, of other men, &. It is very probable that 
~$t. Paul had some thought of this kind in his mind in this verse. We cannot 
| be quite sure of living peaceably always with all men ; but we may be sure 
FA ~ that all our thoughts shall be loving, and all owr actions peaceable. 
19. Give place unto wrath—i.e.., make room for the wrath of God, He 
{ will punish where punishment is required. Vengeance is mine, &c., from 
| Deuteronomy xxxii. 5. 
| 20. Therefore should be “but.” Quotation from Proverbs xxv. 21, 22. It 
is probable that in Proverbs this means that if a man is kind to his enemy 
God will reward him, and punish his enemy ; but the Apostle certainly does 
_ || not mean this. He probably applies the metaphor of the coals of fire to the 
| shame and regret that a man always feels at last for his unkindness if in time 
| of distress he is met by genuine kindness and love from.one whom he has 


a formerly injured. 


XXXVI.—EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS.—XIX. 
Cuapter XIII. 


{| Frost the question of the dealings of the Christians with one another, the 
é ik Apostle passes to the question of the relation of the Christians to the civil 
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power, which at that time was not Christian. We can easily understand how 
many difficulties might arise in regard to this. Those who were freed from 
the Jewish ceremonial law might think themselves free from all human law. 
It is not unnatural for those who feel a higher law within them than any 
human law, and who recognise a divine code of right which exceeds the 
demand of any human legislature, to think that they are themselves above all 
human law. But to neglect what is just and right in human law is not to. 
rise above it, but to fall below it. The teaching of the Apostle, properly un- 
derstood, leads us to do all that the law of our country requires, and something 
more, not to replace it by a law of our own. We must remember that the 
Apostle wrote with reference to the circumstances of the disciples in Rome, 
with whose religion the law did not at that time interfere, it only compelled 


them to observe the ordinary duties of citizens, pay taxes and-so forth. If | 


the law commands anyone to do what he considers wrong, or to abstain from 
what he believes to be a duty, he must disobey it. The Christians had as yet 
suffered nothing from the Roman government. St. Paul looked to it probably 


rather as a protection against Jewish persecution, and at any rate regarded it |} 
as a part of the divine order of providence in the affairs of the world, and thus |} 


appointed from above, for good. Those who care to go into this question 


more fully, should note especially the changes in the opinions of the Christians, || 


from Paul, who writes of the Roman government, as appointed by God, to 
John, who having seen persecution later, writes of Rome as a monstrous beast 


devouring the saints (Revelation xiii.), and then to the writer of the so-called |} 
First Epistle of Peter, who looks upon the laws as “the ordinance of man,” |f 
to which due respect should be paid (1 Peter ii. 13—17). Note especially | 


verse 17, “honour all men,” [and therefore your rulers, as holding special 


office among men] (but) “ love the brethren and fear God.” It is almost cer- : 
tain that this Epistle was not written by Peter, quite certain that it was not. he 


written till long after the Epistle to the Romans and the Revelation. 
Vursrs 1—7, Exhortation to obey the law. 
2. Damnation, should be “ condemnation ” or “judgment.” 
3. To good works, &e., should be “to the good work,” é&e. 
Wilt thou ? is ambiguous. The meaning is, “ Dost thou wish?” 
4. The sword, the instrument of the extreme punishment of death, is 
here used as the symbol of all punishment. . - # 


punishment, but also for conscience’ sake. cate 
6, The Apostle passes on to the special requirements of the Roman 


5. The rulers being God’s servants, we must obey not only for fear of 


government, the payment of tribute. It was characteristic of the Roman j| | 


government that they interfered very little with the laws and customs of 


| Subject nations, so long as those nations submitted peaceably, and paid their || 


For this cause pay ye tribute also. In the Greek, as in the English, this 
Sentence is ambiguous. It may mean “ for this reason you must pay tribute,” | 
or it may mean “and this is the reason why you pay tribute,” probably 
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the latter, the Apostle calling their attention to the fact that they use Roman 
money, and pay Roman taxes, just because they are Roman subjects, and 
so must submit to the government as such. (Compare Mark xii. 13—17.) 

7. The whole is summed up in paying every man what is due, whether 
taxes, fear, or honour. 

8. Ina word, discharge honourably every obligation, public and private. 
And then this thought calls up the great debt of love which we owe to all 
men, or which, as we say, is our duty to all men (the very word duty meaning 
that which is due), and which we can never pay so as to be free from any 
obligation to love anyone any more, but should delight to be always paying. 

VersEs 8—10..The command to love one another is the sum of all 
divine moral law. (Compare Mark xii. 23—34. Luke x. 25—28. Matthew 
xix. 16—25 ; xxii. 34—40. Remember that the gospels were not written at 
this time, though St, Paul thay have heard of this saying of Jesus.) 

_ Verses 11—14, An exhortation to a change of life, based upon the fact 
of the approach of the kingdom of God. The early Christians expected a 
great and sudden change in the world when the old state of things should be 
done away with, and the kingdom of God should be visibly established on 
earth. Paul speaks of this as the dawning of a new eternal day, compared 
with which the present time is a night of darkness. 

ll. And this knowing the time—i.e., we shall be the more earnest about 
all this, when we remember how near the great change is, and how necessary 
_ it is to prepare for it. Vow is our salvation nearer than when we believed— 
” 4,e,, nearer than when we began to believe, when we first heard the gospel. 
The gospel itself was essentially the news that the kingdom of God was at 
{|} hand. Even when the Apostle wrote, the time must have come still nearer 
- {| than when he first heard of it. 
4G ios The Apostle carries his metaphor of day and night so far as to com- 
|| pare the change from bad works to good, with the change of clothes on getting 
j{ up in the morning, and heightens the effect by speaking of arming for a 
battle. aE 

13. Again he speaks as if the past had been a night which people had 

spent in feasting and drunken revels and quarrels ; now they must remember 
- that day is breaking, and they must behave soberly and properly. 

_ 14. Notice how by the metaphor he has adopted the Apostle is carried on 
H- to speak of “putting on Christ ;” instead of using the more natural simile of 
|| receiving Christ, or the spirit of Christ coming into us. 


XXXVIL—EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS.—XxX. 

Cuaprer XIV. 
ie Tux Apostle now comes to a practical question, which caused great differences 
|| and serious divisions in the early Christian Church. Some among the. Jews 
and among the first Christians made it a part of their religion to abstain || 
| altogether from animal food, others abstained from certain kinds of food, 


x 
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others fasted on given days. It is not easy for us to appreciate the importance 

they attached to this. We must remember that to many of them these things 

were not matters about which they thought Christians ought to have any 

choice of action. The strict vegetarians, for instance, considered vegetarianism - 
as one of the essentials of Christianity, and maintained that a man was not a 

good Christian unless he was a vegetarian ; and so with the others and their 

special practices. 

The teaching of this chapter should be applied by us to the contests of 
the present day about forms, ceremonies, observances, abstinence from eating | 
and drinking certain things, vegetarianism, teetotalism, &c. It may also be 
applied to all differences on points of Scripture criticism, theology, &c. 

Verses 1—1i2. In regard to all these things of which the Apostle now 
speaks, we must be careful to keep to what we think right, and not to judge 
others. 

1. Not to doubtful disputations should be “not to judge his doubtful ; 
thoughts.” The difference is most important. ot to doubtful disputations " 
could only mean, that they had better not discuss these matters; which |} — 
would be an extraordinary thing indeed for St. Paul to say, when no one g 
could take up one of his letters without finding a discussion of something of | 
the kind. ‘ 

3. There is almost more danger now-a-days of men despising others for 
superstition, than condemning others for independence of thought. Both are 
wrong. Be 

5. The literal translation here is, “ One man approves (or selects) every "3 
other day, another approves (or selects) every day.” The Apostle means that || — 
the truly earnest Christian does not care less about holy days and make all |} 
equally unholy, but cares more about other days, and so makes all equally |] 
holy. It is as if we said, “one man keeps Sunday, another keeps every day || — 
of the week.” 

6. The words, He that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he regardeth it not, 
are‘not in the oldest and best MSS., and are a latter addition. Itis quite || 
possible that the words, He that eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not and |} 
giveth God thanks, may also be an addition, though if so, a very early one, as | 
they are in all the best MSS. except one. At any rate, we get at the 
Apostle’s meaning most clearly when we take the verse without either of these || 
phrases. “He that regardeth the day regardeth it to the Lord” (that is || 
admitted on all hands). Well then, says the Apostle, “He that eateth — 
(sc. meat) eateth to the Lord, for he giveth God thanks; t.e., the very thanks- j 
giving ought to remind you that, though you may think he regards only his || 
own pleasure, he is really mindful of God in what he is doing. a 

9. Both died and rose and revived, should be, “ died and lived.” | P 

10. Compare verse 3. The strict judge the lax, the lax despise or set at | 
nought the strict. Both are wrong in this. The oldest and best MSS. have, || 
“Judgment seat of God,” not “ Judgment seat of Christ.” x 

Versus 13-21, Warning to those who are free from old superstitions not if 
to annoy others by an obtrusive display of their liberty, and not to tempt i) 


———— 
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others to trasgress what they hold, however mistakenly, to be a divine law. 

13. As in xiii. 8,the Apostle passes, by a play upon a word, to another 
aspect of his subject. 

14. By should be “in.” Notice how very clearly the Apostle expresses his 
own opinion. It is perfectly easy, if we will, to express our own opinions 
clearly, without insisting on doing everything we think we have a right to do, 
when it would hurt the feelings of others, and without supposing that they 
must necessarily think as we do. 

15. Destroy not him—i.e., do not by insisting on your rights in these things 
drive him out of the community, sacrifice a little of your own liberty of 
action for the sake of him for whom Christ died. 

20. Who eateth with offence—i.e., who by his eating causes another to do 
wrong, induces those to eat who believe they ought not to eat. 

VERSES 22—23. The true source of the liberty of the Pauline Christians 
was their faith. This the Apostle has himself explained fully in this very 
epistle. But now he reminds them that it is not necessary to be always 
insisting on their liberty in small things, in order to display their faith. 

22. Hast thow faith, &c., should be “the faith which thou hast, have to 
thyself before God,” z.¢., be content to feel a faith which sets you free from 
superstition, but do not think it necessary to be continually manifesting it to 
- men by offending their feelings. God knows it, and that should be enough. 
Happy is he, &c., z.¢., it certainly is an advantage to be free from such scruples, 
but we must remember that, though right for us to eat all things, it is wrong 
for those who doubt about it, they must not do it till they feel certain it i is 

right (he that doubteth is condemned if he eat). 
: 23. Damned should be “condemned.” Whatsoever is not of faith is sin. 
Remember what the Apostle means by faith, not opinion (which is quite 
another thing), and then we see how a good life springs out of it, and how 
|| anything that is inconsistent with real faith, is wrong ; anything inconsistent 
|| with our conscientious opinions is wrong for us, though it may not be wrong 
in itself. 
éf [Norz.—The last two chapters of this epistle are of doubtful genuineness. 
|| Chapter xvi. is almost entirely occupied with greetings and salutations, and 
| shows evident signs of patching and additions. The only parts of xv. 
{| which bear upon the subject of the epistle partly repeat, partly contradict 
what has already been said. Some parts of these two chapters may be from 
Paul, but it is almost impossible to decide definitely. The epistle is quite 
complete without them, and the discussion of them involves some of the most 
|| difficult points of New Testament History and Criticism. It is best to read 
Il the first for what we can obtain from it for our guidance or instruction, but 
"not as Paul’s, lest it confuse us as to his teachings or the events of his life. 


|| The second has no practical value. ] F. H. Jonzs. 
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THE PSALMS. 


Psalm cv. Stanzas 1—22, 23—45. 5 


Translation : v. 18. “The iron entered his soul” (Ewald). : 
22. To for “ at.” 
Interpretation : vv. 1—15 are taken from 1 Chron. xvi. 8—22, and are 4 
slightly altered. Cf. Ps. xcvi. De Wette, however, to whose “a 
judgment great weight attaches, considers the passagesinChronicles || ~ 
to have been taken from the Psalms. 
ll. Lot—i.e., assigned share. 
15. Cf. Gen. xx. 7. 
16—24, Cf Gen. xxxvii.—l. Sketch of the History of Joseph, &c. ie 
25. When we look forward in life all seems hap-hazard, as it were: when || — 
we look back all seems-fixed as “Fate,” and it is the tendency of || — 
men to say “it was to be.” Thus, the Hebrews referred to direct || — 
providential working, everything connected with their escape from ||” 
Egypt and its afterevents. Thus “He hardened Pharaoh’s heart,” ibe 
&c., &c. Thus, too, St. Paul says God gave the Gentiles over to | 
evil. Romansi. The clause of the Lord’s Prayer against tempta- || 
tion is another instance. aes 
32. Fire—i.e., lightning. es, 
40. Bread, &e.—i.e., manna. sae we | ee 
44, Labour—i.e., die fruits of the labour. ae 
A composite ee referring to the deliverance from Egypt, doubtless to || 
remind the people of the deliveratice from Persia. 


Psalm cvi. Stanzas 1—3, 4—46, 47, 48. peers Kk 


rae GS 4—46. Recital of the history of Israel. 
. Good—i.e., the good fortune of Israel. 

é With—z,e., as well as, 

7—13. Cf. Exodus xivy.—xvi. i? Bes 
14—15. Cf. Numbers xi. Tease 5 
16—17. Cf. Numbers xvi. 5 oa 
19—22. Cf. Exodus xxxii.—xxxiv. i‘ : 
23. Breach—a figure taken from a walled city taken sa assault. | 
24—27, Cf. Numbers xiv, ori s 
26, Cf. Deut. xxxii, 40, Stes 
28. Dead—ie., idols. Of Numbers xxv. 4 
29. Tovekstons- that which their hands had “ found” to do, o 

Upon—i.e., amongst them. 5 ae! ‘ 
32. Strife—i.e., a Meribah. Cf. Numbers xx. 13, ae ae 
37. Devils—It was a common belief that the heathen gods were « devils,” ae 


who seduced men from the worship of the a God. Cf. Dau 
xxxii. 17, ¥ 
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39. We cannot, to-day, realise the horrible foulness of some of the 
heathen rites, nor are they to be described in decent language. 
Mixture with the heathen zhen too often meant both physical and 
moral foulness, for which the Jewish prophets constantly used the 
strong figurative expression of our text. -It means ‘‘ apostacy.” 

48. A doxology which came at the end of a collection now included in 
the larger one. Cf. Introduction. 

A didactic psalm of the “ Hallelujah ” series. 


ERRatum. —In the last number the concluding note to Psalm evi, was accidentally 
put to Psalm ciy. 


Psalm cvii.  Stanzas 1-3, 4—9, 10—16, 17—22, 2332, 33— 43. 


Translation : 4. Such as for “they.” Also in verses 10, 17, 23. 
8. They or these for “men.” Also in verses 8, 15, 21, 31. 
9. Satisfied for “satisfieth.” Generally speaking, the tenses in this 
Psalm should be made past. 
10. Sat for “sit,” &c., &c. 
43. Omit “and” and “ even they,” (for which put “and.”) 
Interpretation : 1—3. The subject stated,—z.e., redemption from exile. 
Notice the refrain, probably sung pris the people, in verses 8, 15, 
21, 31, 43. 

4, Phe the wilderness between Palestine and Egypt, to which country 
many Jews fled. It may mean only a general description of the 
hardships encountered on the way back to Palestine. 

- 10. Darkness, éc.—i.e., of slavery and heathendom. 
(12. Heart—z.e., their proud thoughts. 
16. Cf. Isaiah xlv., 2. 
17. Some read, woe is to them, for “ fools.” 
26. Go down again—i.e., sink. 
-33—43 refers to the depopulation of Palestine and its subsequent 
repeopling through the restoration of Israel. 
~ 40. Cf. Job xii., 21, 24. 
} ~ This psalm is on the same subject as that of Psalm cvi., but the goodness 
| of God is here made the prominent idea. 


. Psalm cviii. : 
_ This is a composite psalm, cf. Psalm lvii., 7—11, and Psalm Ix., 5—12. 


| Psalm cix. Stanzas 1—5, 6—10, 11—15, 16—20, 21—25, 26-29, 30-81. 


pe eeistion, 6. An adversary for “Satan.” 
10. Omit “their.” © 
4 . “Interpretation 1. Praise—i.e., receiver or object of my praise. 
6. An adversary—t. e., an accuser, a trier. 
7. Cf. Prov. xxviii. 9. : 
Bs ie e. pan, or charge. 
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Se en EEE ans LS a 
10. i.e., let them beg zm vain. 
11. Strangers—i.e., the foreign oppressors. 
18. z.¢., saturate him through and through. : 
23. Declineth—i.e., departs or fades out. Cf. Joel ii., 20; Job xxxix., 
20; Nahum iii, 17. 
31. Condemn—zi.e., to death. 
A white heat of angry cursing against a treacherous friend, who has 
endangered the writer’s life before a heathen tribunal. It is the saddest part 
of slavery that it robs man of all humanity, whether as master or slave. 


Psalm cx. Stanzas 1—3, 4—7. 


Interpretation : 1. JHVH hath said to my Master or Lord—i.e., the king ; 
right hand—i.e., share inmyrule. Cf. 1 Kingsi., 13, 17 ; the 
LORD was king in Zion, the king was his vicegerent. Cf. Zech. 
xii. 7. 


3. The whole youth of the country shall support you on the day of |} 


battle, splendid as the fresh dew, and as numerous. eauties of 
holiness—t.e., in holy splendour. 
4, The king was the priest as well as the warrior of the LORD for ever— 
i.e., always, throughout his reign. 
Melchizedek ; cf. Genesis xiv., 18, in the same way as Melchizedek 
was also a king and priest. 
5. Right hand—z.e., as helper. 
7. Thirst shall not stay him in the sweep of victory. Cf. 2 Samuel 
xxili., 15. 
Read 2 ahael viii, This is an early psalm ascribed to David, but 
probably of him rather than by him. It is quoted (in Matthew xxii, 483—45 ; 


Acts ii., 34; 1 Cor, xv., 25 ; Heb. i., 13; x., 13) in the New Testament, and |] 


applied to Christ as the Mendis, It is evident that it can only be so usedina 
* spiritual ” sense, and by a great stretch of meaning. 
Psalm cxi. An alphabetical psalm. 


All my heart shall praise Jehovah, __ 
Before the congregation of the righteous. 


(Cf. “The Psalms by Four Friends,” p. 362. ) Bae 


Translation : 6. Jn that he gave for “that he may give.” 
Interpretation : 2. Sought out—i.e., as noteworthy. 


6. Heritage—i.e., the Land of Onsen Some give it a wider inter- | 


_ pretation, i.e., the heathens will be pouvensad to Judaism, ae the 
other is more ‘oiahie 


9. Redemption—i.e., from Egypt or from exile. 


Psalm exii, An alphabetical pai 


These two psalms are closely connected. The first declared the glory of 
the Lord ; the second that of his worshippers, 


4 eee —_* ieee 
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Psalm cxiii. (to be read with cxiv.) 


Interpretation : 7—8. Of. 1 Saml. ii. 8. 
9. Barrenness was deemed a great disgrace as well as misfortune. 


Psalm exiy. 


2. His—i.e., the LORD'S. 
3. The sea. Cf. Exodus xiv. 
Jordan. Cf. Joshua iii. 
4. Skipped—i.e., Sinai shook. Cf. Exodus xix. Hab. iii. 10. 
8. Rock. Cf. Exodus xvii. Numbers xx. 
Psalms sung atthe Passover festival. 


Psalm cxy. Stanzas 1—3, 4—7, 8—11, 12—15, 16—18. 


Translation : 3. Doeth for “ hath done.” 
Interpretation : 1—11. Sung by the people. 
' 1. Mercy in delivering us. 
Truth to thy promises. 
4, Of. Psalms exxxv. 15—18; and Isaiah xliv. 
12—15. Sung by the High Priest. 
16—18. Sung by the people. 
A psalm written after the captivity, whilst the glory of the LORD, shewn 
in the return of the Jews to Palestine, was fresh in their minds, especially as 


|| contrasted with the powerless idols they had seen worshipped in other lands. 


Psalm cxvi. Stanzas 1—10, 11--19. 


Translation : 11. Zrouble for “ haste.” 
Interpretation : 3. Taken from Psalm xviii. 4, 
Hell—i.c., the underworld. 
8—9. Taken from Psalm lvi. 13. 
10. Some read, “I trust, tho’ I said, I was greatly afflicted, and said in 
my affliction, &c., &.” 
13. Cup—A chetaphor taken from the “loving cup” sent round at a 
feast by the host to-his guests. I will thankfully take all that the 
LORD gives. 
15. His saints are too precious to God to be given over to death. 
16. Bonds—i.e., in Babylon. 
S A prayer for alp, and a song of thanksgiving, evidently after the return 
|| from captivity. 


Psalm cxvii. 


Interpretation : 2. Truth—i.e., faithfulness. 
_ The nations—i.e., the Nesices are to join in the worship of the LORD. 


Peal oxviil. 1—4, sung by leader and choir alternately ; 5—9, sung by 


leader ; ; 10—12, sung by leader and choir alternately ; 13—23, 
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sung by leader ; 24—25, sung by choir ; 26—27, sung by High > se 
Priest; 28, sung by leader; 29, sung by choir. 


EE 


Translation : 19. That J may for “I will,” and for “and I will.” 
21. This is the for “ this.” ~ Ry 
Interpretation : 9, The Israelites had plentiful experience of the caprice | 
of their foreign rulers. 
18. Cf. Jer. x., 24, 25. 
19. Cf. Isaiah xxvi., 2. 
22. Stone, éc.—the nation “despised and rejected of men” is raised to 
honour. Cf. Isaiah xxviii. 6 ; Jer. li. 26; Job xxxviii. 6 ; Zech. | 
iv. 6—10, 
24. Day—i.e., feast day. pits 
A song for some great festival (read Ezra iii. or Neh. viii.) amongst the 
freed Israelites. This and similar psalms should be read in parts as above, in 
order to bring out their proper effect. 


if 


a eee ey ae 


pes 


Psalm cxix. Stanzas of 8 verses, each beginning with a letter of the is | 
Hebrew alphabet. 


Translation : 1. “ Whose way is undefiled.” ae ter 2 
27. Meditate upon for “tall of.” 


A Se Se ee ee Oe ee een Pee 


33. That I may for “and I shall” (and in several other instances). — : 
77. Omit “that I may live.” 


113, Double-tongued men for “vain thoughts.” 


136. Of them that for “they.” aha! Tie! 
171. For for “when.” ; mice 
Interpretation : 25. J am nigh to death, do thou quicken—i.e., give me life. |] 
26. I have confided all my trials, &e., to thee—i.e., in prayer, < 
32. Enlarge—i.e., give freedom to me. It may mean “increase my 
insight.” oe 
54, Pilgrimage—this may mean life generally, but most probably refers | 
: to the captivity. nica } 
° 56, Had—ie., as my own, my privilege, and my delight. — 
70. Fat—insensible to the beauty of holiness, &. | 
79. Turn—i.e., be on my side. 
83. Botile—which, being of skin, would shrivel. pe | 
84, Many—-Ewald reads “ how few.” NE i 
89. Some read “like the heavens.” Of. Jer, xXxxi, 35—36. 
91. They—i.e., heaven and earth, 


96. Znd, &e—i, but there is no end to the perfectness of the Divine || 


MS | 


a 
AS 


Law. ; 


108. Freewill—i.e., my prayer, freely poured forth, coer en 1 
118 Falsehood—better “vain” or “in vain ;” has been bro: t to naught, 4 a _ 
127. Therefore—i.e., because I am thy. servant," sp Simaanere s—Sty 
139. Zeal—“ I burn with anger.” ES a ie eS 
148. Prevent—i.e., go before, anticipate. te te he 
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164. ‘Beven—a sacred [or “round ”] number; “ continually. tf 
A didactic piece, i.e., written for edification, and not the spontaneous » 
| Outpouring of a feophatie soul. It is artificial in structure, but interesting as 
“showing the usual teaching of the preachers of the day. The version given | 
~ ||, in “The Psalms by Four Friends” should, if possible, be consulted, since it 
reproduces the peculiar structure of the original. 


Psalm exx. A Song of Ascent (to Jerusalem), 


Translation : 4. Supply—“ that art as sharp, &c.” 
4. Broom for “ Juniper.” 
Interpretation : 4. And hot as the ‘embers of broom, which the Arabs 
consider. to yield the best charcoal. Cf. James iii. 6. 
Verse 4 may be the answer to the question put in verse 3, but the above 
seems the preferable way of taking it. 
5. Mesech and Kedar—i.e., in the extreme north and south ; used by 
way of contrast and pounce to “in exile.” Cf. Isaiah xxi. 13,16. 
: This and the next thirteen psalms form a small collection of songs 
|| sung during the return from captivity. They have been happily called 
Baa) = Pilgrim Odes.” “(Cf. “The Psalms by Four Friends.”) 


Boe oat Psalm exxi. Stanzas 1—4; 5—8, 


Interpretation: 1. Hills—z.c., the mountains of Palestine where is the 
LORD from whom my help will come. 
3. Aeepeth—z.e., watcheth over thee. 
_ 5. Shade—z.e., protection. Cf. Psalm xci. 1—14. 
- . 6, Moon—her light was thought to be hurtful to health. 
k A “Pilgrim ode,” which reminds of the hot deserts through which the 
returning Israelites must pass. 


Psalm cxxii. Stanzas 1—5, 6—9. 


We Translation : 4 According to the Law for ‘* unto the testimony.” 
 _-Interpretation : 3. Compact—Jerusalem is cut off by steep ravines from 
ee the surrounding country. 

4, Go up—all males were required to go up to Jerusalem at the three 
; great feasts. 

A blessing pronounced upon pilgrims to Jerusalem. 


Psalm cxxiii. 


i Interpretation : 2, Servants—i.e., slaves, an image only too easily sug- 
%) gested to the captives of Israel. 

4, At ease—i.e. , wealthy, and therefore overbearing and anyon 

\ Bone of ascent. 


Psalm cxxiv. . Stanzas 1—5, 6—8. 


: 3. Racine Ae: should have alge [as the ton: . 
2 es pe : ‘ 
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4, Waters—as we say “the stream of people,” so the poet likens his 
enemies to overwhelming floods. 
A pilgrim ode of the Restoration period. The fall of Babylon before 
Cyrus had opened the grave of the captive Israelites, and this they could 
not but deem a providential event. 


Psalm cxxv. 


Interpretation: 2. Cf. Stanley’s “Sinai and Palestine,” 3rd edition, p. 174. |] 
Cf. Zech. ii. 4—5. 
3. Rest—i.c., abide. The heathen shall not always prevail. 
5. Turn aside—i.e., become apostates. 
Workers, éc.—i.e., the heathen. 
A song of the Restoration, cf. Ezra iy. and v. 


> PE aS OT are Pe ee eae ere. ae eer ee nS oe ee ear pee re ee eae. ee See 


Psalm exxvi. Stanzas 1—3, 4—6. 


Interpretation : 1. Captivity—z.e., Captives ; cf. soldiery for “soldiers.” 
Cf. Jer. xxx. 17—19. 
2. Then—when we were sent back. 
4, Streams—which dry up in pease wal but are filled once more. CE 
Job. vi. 15—18. 
5. Cf. Haggai i. 10ff, i. 19ff. ae 
A contrast between present trials and the burst of joy At first their | 
return was allowed. a7 et 


a 


Psalm exxvii. Stanzas 1—2, 3—5. ; Bes 


Translation : 1. Watcheth for “ waketh.” 
2. Truly for “ for so.”* = 
5. When for “but.” 
Interpretation : 1. A general or proverbial expression. 
2. You worry—but it is labour lost. God brings what you ake even 
whilst you sleep. Some read, so he giveth to his beloved in td 
3. Children—i.e , sons born to a man in his youth, and able to defen 
him when hacrt is getting on in years. 
5. Cf. Lam. iii, 13; Ezra iv. 4. path 
6. Gate—Cf, Gen, xxii, 17 ; xxiv. 60. see 


ora a ——-———- - 
== Pe 


ae: 


= 
De 


Written when Jerusalem was being rebuilt (Ezra iv.) when men were. : 
sorely needed to man the walls, and defend the builders. ~ et sala | 
: + TS ten : \ 

‘ ‘ ii . ? 

Psalm oxxviii. Stanzas1—2,3-4,5-6. } 


Translation : 3. within for “by the sides of.” ws > onde © 
4, Omit that. ge hae oes! 
Interpretation : 2. Hands—i.e., the enemy shall not come an carry it off, at 
3. The fruitfulness is the scaly point of comparison, — if 
5. Out of Zion—i.e., from the Temple. ; 
Another of the pile: odes. 


Se 
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Psalm cxxix.. A Song of Ascent. 


‘Translation : 1, Much for “many a time.” 
Youth up for “ youth.” 
Interpretation : 3. Back. Cf. Isaiah 1. 6, li., 23. 
4. Cords—the traces which joined the oxen to the plough, so that the 
heathen could no longer plough, 7.¢., harass, the Israelites. 
6. Cf. Isaiah xxxvii. 27. The grass on the (flat) roofs of the east was 
self sown, soon scorched up, and came to nothing. 
8. The usual greeting to harvesters. Of. Ruth ii. 4. 


Psalm exxx. Stanzas 1—4, 5—8. 


Interpretation : 1. Depths—i.e., of captivity. 
5. Word—i.e., promise. 
6. More—i.e., more eagerly. 
8. Iniquities—z.e., the exile and its sorrows, &c., which were the results 
of their iniquities. Cf. Jer. ix. 13—16. ; 
_ How full of heme sickness is this beautiful psalm ! 


Psalm cxxxi. 


interpretation : 1: I do not indulge in hopes or plots for deliverance. I 

trust and wait. Cf. Jer. xlv. 5. 
A beautiful expansion of the thought—“O rest in the LORD, wait 
|| patiently on him, and he will give thee thy heart’s desires.” 


Psalm cxxxii. Stanzas 1—7, 8—12, 13—18. 


Translation: 1. Zrouble for “ afflictions.” 
~ 6. Forest for ‘* wood.” 
7. Let us for “we will.” 
Interpretation: 1. Zrouble—i.e., care in respect to a temple for the ark of | 
God, Cf. 2 Saml. vii. 
6. Ephratah—Bethlehem—the south. 
5 The forest—Lebanon—the north. 
-8—10. Cf. 2 Chron. vi. 41, 42. 
10. Turn—i.e., do not reject his prayer. Cf, 2 Chron. vi. 42. 
12: Peakishonai é., commandment. 
11. The words frahn of the fruit to “evermore” (12) form the substance 
of the LORD’S speech. 
14—18. Do. =: do. - do. == do. 
17. Horn—Cf. Baek. xxix. 21. : 
x Lomp—Cf. 1 Kings xi. 36, xv. 4; 2Saml. xxi. 17; Psalm xviii. 28, 
|| This psalm, by a prince of the house of David (cf. Ezra i. 5), recalls the 
Il promises of God to that prince, and contains an appeal to the LORD to 
inhabit the rebuilt shrine. Cf. v. 8, It seems out of place here, A song of 
Fa ae and auitton, after the ey, 
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ek eee 5 ee 


Psalm cxxxiii. 


Ae 


Interpretation: 2. Ointment—Cf, Exodus xxix. 7. 
3. Hermon—the dew borne from the snow-capped Hermon falls upon 
the lower levels, and supplies the place of rain. 

As oil makes rich and beautiful the hair, and as dew makes rich the earth, 
so doth peace between north and south enrich the newly-restored nation of 
which Zion was the sacred rallying point. Of. Ezra and Nehemiah for the 
troubles hinted at. f 


ta, 


Psalm exxxiy. 


Anterpretation : 1. Cf. 1 Chron. ix. 27, 34, and Exodus xxvii. 20, 22. 
2. Sanctuary—i.e., the Mercy-seat. 
3. The blessing braneaiiced by the priest. 


An exhortation to priest and Levite to maintain duly the worship of the 
LORD. 


End of the Pilgrim Odes. 
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Psalm exxxy. Stanzas 1—7, 8—1l4, 15—21.” 


Translation : 6, Pleaseth and doeth for ‘‘ pleased” and “ did.” 
9. Against for “ upon.” 
Interpretation : 1—2. Cf. Psalm exxxiy. 1, 2. 
3. Cf. Psalm li. 10. 
7. Cf Jer. x. 13. 
15—18. Cf. Psalm exy. 4—11. ‘ 
20. Fear, écs—a form used in order to include proselytes, mone; 
21. Out of—i.e., forth from. tS 
A “ Hallelujah” Pestined in honour of the LORD as Protector of Israel 
well as Creator of all things, 


as || 


Psalm cxxxyi. 


The same as Psalm exxxv., with a refrain added to each clause. SB ag 
Note verse 3. Lord of lords as contrasted with the title LORD GnYE. He 


Psalm cxxxvii. Stanzas 1—3, 4—6, 7-9... 

Translation : 2. Zand for “ midst.” 
4. Should for “ shall.” 
Interpretation : 5, Cunning—from a root akin to our words ken. or 
know, originally meant knowledge, here, musical skill. The word 


king is a corruption of the same root, The wag man es fal aii 
tribe became its king. 


» Tongue, &c.—may my power of song be lost. os 
. Edom—the Edomites had joined the Chaldeans in the SS 
of Jerusalem, Cf. Ezek. xxv., 12; Obad. 10 i Py 


Daughter, &e.—a usual way of Dera) cities, 
8. Some read, “thou destroyer.” 


aie? 


q 4 . . 7 _— 7 - 


The Psalms. 19 


Served—Cf, Hosea x. 14. 
One of the tenderest and most plaintive songs of Israelitish patriotism, 


followed up by an outburst of ‘hate only equalled in horror by the horrors 
that called it forth. 


Psalm exxxviii. Stanzas 1—3, 4—6, 7—8. 


Translation : 2. A¢ for “toward.” 
5. Of for “in.” 

Interpretation : 1. The gods—kings of the earth. Ewald reads, “ God,” 
and explains it as equivalent to the “mercy seat.” The gods of 
the heathen seems the simpler and truer meaning. 

2. Word—of promise. 
Name—i.c., all that is known of Him. 
6. Lowly—Of. Isaiah lvii..15. 
A late psalm, written when the hope of the conversion of the heathen had 
arisen in Israel. Read also Zech, viii. and ix. 


Psalm exxxix. Stanzas 1—6, 7—12, 13—18, 19—24, 


Translation : 13. Fashioned for “ possessed.” 
Formed for “ covered.” : 
16, Days for “members.” 
Ordered for “ fashioned.” 
Interpretation : 7. Cf. Jer. xxiii. 
8. Cf. Job xxvi. 6 ; xxxiv. 21—22. 
9. Sea—(the Mediterranean) 7.e., the west. 
11. Darkness—i.e., in the west where the sun sets. 
13—16. The miracle of the reproduction of life was a constant wonder 
to the Hebrews as it is to every thoughtful mind. 
13. Covered—literally “ woven.” 
‘14. Seems to come more naturally before verse 13. 
: 17. Thoughts—i.e., as read off from their embodiment in creation. 
| Worthy of David, ieoieh probably of a later date. 


Psalm cxl. Stanzas 1—3, 4—5, 6—8, 9—11, 12—13. 


Translation : 1. Jfen for ‘‘man.” (also verse 4.) 

2. Stirring up strife for “ gathered, &c.” 

8. Devices for “ device.” 

9. Potson for “ head.” 
Interpretation : 5. Gins—snares. 

8. Let not their device prosper, lest they get the victory (Ewald). 
The psalms cxl. and the two following, are considered to be by the same | 

Geil at a time after the captivity ick ele worshippers of the LORD had - | 

a hard struggle with the heathen party. They should be read together and | 
‘|| taken as a whole. The poet had to face treacherous slander, the snares of 
| Pee and the fereons of a prison house. i 


4 
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Ee a ee ee SS a ae , ‘ 
Psalm exli. Stanzas 1—2, 3—4, 5—7, 8—10. 
Translation : 5. Oil for my head for “ oil which shall, &c.” 
My head shall not refuse it, if he do it again. 1 
But my prayer shall be against their mischief (Sharpe). 14 

6. Omit “ when.” 
7. Omit “ wood upon.” | 
Interpretation : 4. Dainties—i.e., delicacies of the cour’ (?) entertain- |} ~ 
ments. ie 

5. Let not oil anoint my head! for my prayer goeth up ever in their 


calamities (Ewald). 
I do not refuse my head thereto, but my cry is ever “again !” q 
(Hitzig, who omits “in the calamities.”) ta 
6. Some read it of punishment by being flung from a high rock ; others || ~ 
of being sent into the wilderness to starve. Cf. 7 ; 
7. Job xxxiii. 21. 
Cf. Note to Psalm cxl. 
Psalm cxlii. Stanzas 1—3, 4—5, 6—7. 
Translation : 7. May the righteous, &c. 
When for “ for.” me j 
Cf. note to Psalm exl. 
ee 
Psalm exliii. Stanzas 1—4, 5—9, 10—12. : . Tr | 4 
A psalm composed of extracts from other writings. ey ae 
Of, (2) Job xiv. 3; (3) Psalm lxxxviii. 4, 5, Lam. iii. 6 ; (4) Psalms cxlii. | 4 
3, Ixxvii. 3; (5) Psalm Ixxvii.6; (6) Psalm ie 23 (7) Psalm 
Xxviil. 1; (810) li. 10—13. | 
Cf. note to Psalm lxxxvi. | 
a 


Psalm exliv. Stanzas 1—4,5—8, 9—11, 12—15. 


Translation : 13. Fields for “ streets.” 
Interpretation : 1, 2,5—7. Cf. Psalm xviii. ; (8) viii. 4; (4) Job xiv. 2; 
(5) civ. 32 ; (7—11) xviii. 
6. Them—i.e., rar enemies. The use of the verse apart from its old 
context (Cr, Psalm xviii.) obscures the meaning. a 
8. Right hand, &c.—i.e., perjured. The hand was uplifted ate the ; | 


taking of an oath. 
14. Breaking in—no misfortune. 
Going owi—t.e., to war. 
Another composite peal, ef, Psalm Ixxxvi. (note). 
12—15 are considered to be a sae e having no reference to the se 
previous verses. 


Psalm exly, An alphabetical ica , ; 
The ancient Jews had so high an opinion of the excellence of this pram 


The Psalms. 


that they used to say that aman could not fail to be a child of the world to 
come, who should repeat this psalm three times a day. (Noyes.) 


Psalm exlvi. Stanzas 1—4, 5—7, 7 (part)—10. 


Interpretation : 7. The second stanza ends with the word “ hungry.” 
Prison—i.e., exile. 
The same subject as Psalm ciii. 


Psalm cxlvii. Stanzas 1—6, 7—11, 12—20. 


Interpretation : 2. The return from exile, 
6. Meek—i.c., the Jews. 
Wicked—t.e., the heathen. 

10. He trusts neither to horse nor to foot-soldiers. It may mean he 
trusts neither in strength nor swiftness. The first seems the more 
likely interpretation. 

20. Nation—i.e., gentile, heathen. 

A hallelujah psalm. The great Creator is also the Inspirer of Israel. It 
_is in Jewry that God is known. 


Psalm cxlyiii. Stanzas 1—6, 7—12, 13—14. 


_ A hallelujah psalm, calling for praise of God from the heavens, the earth, 
and its inhabitants. 
4. Waters—Cf. Genesis i. 6, 7 
7. Dragons—monsters of the deep. 
11. Peoples—nations. Note the all. 
14, Near—a modification of the idea of the chosen race. 
Read Psalm cl. with this psalm. 


Psalm exlix. Stanzas 1—4, 5—9., 


Translation : 7. Peoples for “ people.” 
Interpretation : 1. Vew—i.e., fresh. 
2,. Made—i.e., made him a nation once more. 
4, Meek—i.c., the Israelites as contrasted with the over-mastering 
heathen. 
5. Beds—as figuring forth their security. 
7. An outburst of savage hate only to be understood when we remem- 
ber the savage cruelties to ees the Jews had been exposed, 
_ A hallelujah Rebs y 
Psalm cl. 


“Interprotation : 1. Sanctuary—i.e., the Temple. 
: Firmanent—his stronghold, the heavens. 
- Earth and heaven are to praise Him. 
2. for—ce., on account of. . 
ee oi « “alle » Lusher Let every. thing that hath breath praise the | 
LORD. Bees. y _ RicHarp PrincoHEr. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF INSECTS. 


Insrcrs have been classified in various ways by different naturalists. The 
system given below is adopted from that of Linnzus, which has been 
rearranged and slightly altered by Westwood. Itis based on the variation 
of the form, texture, and number of thé wings of different kinds of insects. 
They may also be primarily divided into biting and sucking insects. 


A.—INSECTS WITH BITING JAWS. 


Order I.—Coleoptera (i.e., sheathed wings, from Greek koleos, a sheath, — 


pteron, wings). 


Order IJ.—Euplexoptera (i.e., well-folded wings, from eu, well, plectos, aie 


folded). 
Order ITI.—Orthoptera (z.e., straight wings, from orthos, straight). 


fringe). 
Order V.—Neuroptera (i.e., nerved wings, from neuron, a nerve). 
Order VI.—Trichoptera (i.e., hairy wings, from trichion, hairy). 


Order VII.—Hymenoptera (i.e., membranous wings, from hymen, amem- | 


brane). 
B.—INSECIS WITH SUCKING MOUTHS. 
Order VIII.—Lepidoptera (7.e., scaled wings, from lapis, a scale). 
Order LX.—Homoptera (i.e., wings alike, from homos, the same). . 
Order X.—Heteroptera (7.e., different wings, from heteros, different). 
Order XI.—Aphamptera (z.e., without wings, from aphanes, invisible). 
Order X1I.—Diptera (i.e., with two wings, from dis, twice). 


Order I.—Coleoptera (i.e., sheathed wings, from koleos, a sheath). 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION, 
Wings. —Two pairs of wings. The fore wings take the form of iad Hawke 


or leathery cases, called elytra (from Gr. elytron, a cover), which completely | 
cover the hind wings when the insect is not flying. In most insects they are |} 
smaller than the front ones, but in beetles they are unusually large and strong, ml 


Order IV.—Thysanoptera (i.e., fringed wings, from thysanoi, tassel, or 


~ 


Hees 


2Oe et Ne eee 
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ans 


and are, therefore, able to do the double share of work which fallsupon them, |} 
because the wing cases are of no use to the insect in flying, although, being [| 


extended, they may serve as guides. The hind wings, when at rest, 


folded lengthways under the sheaths, and when they are longer than the 


sheaths, the nervures, that is, the supporting framework of the wings, : are | * 
furnished with a set of hinge-like joints, about one-third from the tip, so ‘that A oe 


while the wings are being folded lengthways, these joints allow them to be 
turned inwards and shortened, so that the folds are longitudinal or length- 


ways, and transverse or across. In this way wings much, larger than the wing | 
cases, may be packed away closely under these, as a map is packed into its H 
cover, and when this is done the beetle appears to naa no wings, the sheath : 
looking like a horny covering for its body. a 


Mouth.—The gan of beetles are manaibulte, or biting mouths, and 
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are used for cutting, gnawing, tearing, or chewing. (See Manual, J uly, 
1876, p. 97.) 

Metamorphoses or changes of form. Beetles, in common with almost. every 
other kind of insect, pass through four distaroris stages of existence. Tirst 
there is the egg, from which is hatched the larva (so called from the Latin 
larva, a mask), a name given by Linneus, from the idea that the perfect 
insect was masked or hidden under this form. The different kinds of insects 
assume different forms in their various stages, and these will be noticed as 
the orders are described in turn. The larva feeds ravenously, grows rapidly, 
and frequently casts its skin. The most commonly known larva is that of the 
moth and butterfly, called the caterpillar. The larva of the beetle tribe is an 
active and often voracious grub, very unlike the perfect insect. The next . 
change is into the pupa (in the case of moths and butterflies usually called the 
chrysalis).. The word pupa means'a child, and is given to this state of the 

_ insect from its supposed resemblance to a child, wrapped round with swad- 
dling clothes. Beetles in this stage are inactive, and do not eat or grow. 
(Wo insects grow after they have, passed the larva state.) The beetle pupa is 
covered with a skin, which allows the limbs to show separately, as the hand 

~is covered by a glove, so that this pupa is very much like a dead and wingless 
specimen of a perfect beetle. From this state, in a longer or shorter time, 


|} according to ‘the species, emerges the complete insect called the imago, or 


image, as it is then the true representative or image of its species. Thisis | 
the final state, in which there is no further growth or change. 

Distribution of Coleoptera.—The different kinds of beetles amount to many 
thousands ; they are more numerous than the insects belonging to any other 
order. There are about 3,000 species already known in England, and the 
|| number is constantly increasing. Beetles are found in all parts of the world, 
|| but are most numerous in the tropics, where they are remarkable for the 
|, brilliancy of their colours. 

_ Examples of the Order (coleoptera).—1, Tiger beetle ; 2, Water beetle ; 
- 8, Burying beetle ; 4, Cock chafer ; 5, Glowworm. 


TIGER BEETLE. 


“Mouth. —The mandibles, or upper jaws, are very long and formidable ; 
they are like a pair of pincers, or reaper’s sickles, whiéh, when open, extend 
~ like horns, and, when closed, lie quite across each other. The lower jaws 
end with a pointed claw or hook. 
_Legs.—Long, wiry, slender, and compact. The tarsus, or part ending in 
i ‘the foot, has five joints. 
_ . Eyes.—Two, large, senosnd, and projecting from head. er Manual, 
pas 1876, p. 97.) 
- Antenne.—Filiform (from latin jfilum, a phaxpa); slender, tapering, and 
jointed. ; 
: “ Body.—Slender and compact, din. long. Divisions between head, thorax, 
and abdomen, well marked. It is brilliantly coloured, the back being a 
os Breen, illuminated with crimson and gold. The under side 4 is like | 
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burnished steel of a rich bluish-purple colour ; the legs are crimson. The 
whole body seems to be encased in a suit of armour, strong and light, and 
yet so wonderfully jointed as to allow its wearer free movement. When the 
upper surface is seen under a microscope, with a powerful light on it, it 
blazes out with gorgeous brilliancy, appearing to be thickly covered with 
emeralds, sapphires, diamonds, and rubies of unspeakable brightness. 

Habits. —The tiger beetle, as its name implies, is very ferocious. It is 
also very active, and runs with such rapidity that the eye can hardly follow 
its course. It is only abroad in the day time, when it may be seen running 
and flying in the sunshine. It feeds chiefly on living insects. When two of || 
these beetles are shut up together they fight savagely. One of them has been 
seen to behead its enemy by one stroke of its jaw. 

Where fownd.—There are five different species of the tiger beetle aiceady 
known in Great Britain, and there are other foreign kinds. They may be 
most frequently seen on heaths and sandy roads. 


Ces 
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LARVA OF TIGER BEETLE. 


Description.—it is a strange and distorted animal, with humped shoulders, 
large head, and great curved jaws ; on its hinder part is another hump, orna- 
mented with two sharp hooks. 

Habits.—It makes a cylindrical burrow about a foot deep in a sunny bank, 
and, fixing itself at the opening, it snaps at any unwary insect within its 
reach, and drags it to the bottom of its hole to be there devoured. 


En ee SOT POE ee ee ae ie aecaee Tame ae OO EO 


' WATER BEETLE, OR DYTICUS. 

Body.—Oval shaped. The commonest British species, the dyticus, or || 
great water beetle, is 1}in. long, of a dark olive colour, edged with yellow. 

Legs.—Tarsi, five-jointed, like the tiger beetle. Water beetles may be 
generally recognised as such by their hind legs, which are evidently intended 
for swimming rather than walking. They are long, rather flattened, tapering |} 
and fringed with hairs. The fore legs of the large water beetle are short and |} 
curiously formed. The three first joints are expanded and flattened, so as to || _ 
form a nearly circular disc or plate, the under side of which is covered with || _ 
a great number of suckers of different sizes, set on to pear-shaped stalls,” . ee 
These form beautiful objects for the microscope. a “ 

Respiration.—This beetle cannot breathe in the water. Like other pone 
it breathes through holes called spiracles, placed along its sides. (See Manual, 
July, 1876, p. 99.) These holes are, in the water beetle, placed rather high, | 
and are, therefore, covered by the elytra, or wing cases, so that it can, fora 
short time, breathe the air under these organs, When this is exhausted ia a 
rises to the surface, pokes the end of its body above the water (the spiracles sd 
being set rather far back), and having thus obtained a fresh aupplygst ri tT 
it dives again to the bottom of the water. {L 

Habits.—The dyticus is a fierce and rapacious creature. Arrnod with a 
coat of mail, and furnished with its oar-like legs, swift and ravenous, this _ 
powerful beetle must be the terror of all the soft-bodied creatures within its 
reach. It will attack insects larger than itself, and even occasionally oe | el 
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It is an amusing insect to keep, as it will live for a year or two, and can he Si) 
tamed that it will come to be fed; but it is not desirable to put it in an 
aquarium, as if makes such hayoc among the other living creatures confined 
- there. Itfrequents the water all day, but towards evening it, in common with 
other kinds of water beetles, spreads its wings and soars into the air. In the 
early morning it again returns to its watery home, and, apparently to save 
trouble, it closes its wings and drops down like a stone as soon as it perceives 
the water beneath. Sometimes it is deceived by the glitter of the glass of a 
- greenhouse or cucumber frame, and must be rather disconcerted at receiving 
a hard shock on its fall, instead of plunging into the water as it expected to do. 
Where Found.—The Dyticus is a common insect in England, and may be 
found in almost every pool or duck pond in the country, as well as in lakes 
and the still parts of rivers. . 
LARVA. 
Body.—Long, slender, and tapering, composed of rings or segments. 
Jaws.—Long, sharp, and curved. 
Habits.—lt lives entirely in the water, and is a most ferocious creature 
in capturing and feeding on its prey. A writer relates having caught one of 
-these larva in the act of devouring a dead eft or newt, and although he immedi- 
| ately plunged them both into strong spirits of wine, the ravenous creature 
continued eating for twenty minutes or half an hour, during which time it 
| was itself actually dying. When ready for its change, it makes a chamber in 
the earth, into which it retires to pass into the pupastage. 
BURYING BEETLE. 
Legs.—Tarsi, five-jointed. Legs fitted for running. 
Antenne.—Short and club shaped. f 
‘ Food.—Dead animal or vegetable matter. (All insects with club-shaped 
| antenne feed on this sort of food.) 
_ . Appearance.—It is a heavy, unattractive looking insect. It is black, with 
two broad, irregular bands, or patches of orange, across its back. It is about 
half an inch long. 
a Habits.—The name burying beetle is given on account of its habit of 
| burying the bodies of small animals, which it finds lying on the ground. The 


: ie chief object of this is to provide food for its future young. These beetles have 
ae: avery acute sense of smell, which enables them to discover dead animals very 
|| readily. .A naturalist once saw a pair of burying beetles flying at the height 


\| of about 20 feet from the ground, when he observed them suddenly descend 
| and creep under the body of a dead frog, hidden among the grass, although the 
| animal was so dried up by the heat that little or no smell from it was) per- 


spa _ceivable. These little sextons proceed by first making a furrow by scraping 


the earth out all round the animal ; they then make another furrow inside 
this, and again another, and so on until the ground is hollowed out under tne 
|| body, which begins to sink; and they continue this process from beneath, until 
| the body of the animal has sunk some inches below the surface of the ground, 
|| when they cover it up with the soil that has been removed. The following is an 

interesting account of the observations made by a foreign naturalist of the 
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buried to the depth of three inches, and under it four beetles, which seemed 
to have been the agents in this singular inhumation. Not perceiving any- 
thing particular in the mole, he buried it again ; and on examining it at the 
end of six days, he found it swarming with maggots, apparently the issue of 
the beetles, which M. Gleditsch now naturally concluded had buried the |) 
carcase for the food of their future young. To determine these points more. | 
clearly, he put four of these insects into a glass vessel, half filled with earth: 
and properly secured, and upon the surface of the earth two frogs. In less 
than twelve hours one of the frogs was interred by two of the beetles; the 
other two ran about the whole day, as if busied in measuring the dimensions 
of the remaining corpse, which on the third day was found also buried. He 
then introduceda dead linnet. A pair of the beetles were soon engaged upon the » 
bird. They began their operations by pushing out the earth from under the 
body, so as to form a cavity for its reception ; and it was curious to see the 
efforts which the beetles made, by dragging at the feathers of the bird from | 
below, to pull it into its grave. The male, having driven the female away, |} ~ 
continued the work alone for five hours. He lifted up the bird, changed its || 
place, turned it and arranged it in the grave, and from time to time came out — | 
of the hole, mounted upon it, and trod it under foot, then retired below, and 
pulled it down. At length, apparently wearied with this uninterrupted 
labour, it came forth, and leaned its head upon the earth beside the bird 
without the smallest motion, as if to rest itself, for a full hour, when it again | 
crept under the earth. The next day, in the morning, the bird was an inch |} 
and a half under ground, and the trench remained open the whole day, I % 
the corpse seeming as if laid out upon a bier, surrounded with a rampart of |} — 
mould. In the evening it had sunk half an inch lower, and in another day Hie 
the work was completed, and the bird covered, M. Gleditsch continued toadd | 
other small dead animals, which were all sooner or later buried ; and the result. a] 
of his experiment was, that in fifty days, four beetles had interred, in the — i 
very small space of earth allotted to them, twelve carcases, viz., four frogs, | de 
three small birds, two fishes, one mole, and two pinchainpees ges ce hes 
entrails of a fish, and two morsels of the lung of an ox.” | 
Use.—To remove from the surface of the ground what would pe a 
become offensive both to sight and smell, and which would taint the air with || © 
| poisonous and injurious gases. By conveying these dead animals below a ah 
ground, they supply the means of fertilising and Reds the ae ! 


proceedings of these beetles, which shows: their wonderful perseverance and . 
industry :—“ Gleditsch had often remarked that dead moles, when laid upon 
the ground, especially if upon loose earth, were almost sure to disappear in a 
the course of two or three days, often of twelve hours. To ascertain the a 
cause he placed a mole upon one of the beds in his garden. It had vanished ||. i 
by the third morning; and on digging where it had been laid, he found it a 
| 
a 


POGK: CHAFER, 


|  Antenne.—Short. The last joints are flat and  leaf-like, attached al Be 
at one end, antl Sade and closing like a fan. | ee 
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Legs.—Rather short and slender, ending with a toothed claw. Tarsi, five- 

| jointed. 

Appearance.—The cock chafer is a black insect about one inch long, with 
brown wing cases, and with an angular pattern of black and white down each 
side. It looks as if white dust were scattered over it, but this appearance 

and the patches of white at the side are produced by the growth of snowy- 
white scale-like hairs, thinly distributed over the wing cases, but lying closely 
together at the sides. 

abits.—It seldom appears in the day time, but in the evening it flies 
abroad, and at the same time the bird called the nightjar appears, and, with 
unetring aim, darts at and snaps up every cock chafer within its reach. 

Food.—The leaves of forest trees, such as the sycamore, beech, lime, and 
willow. On these trees these beetles occasionally alight in such large swarms 
as to strip them almost bare of leaves. 

Where fownd.—Very common in England, especially in the midland and 
southern counties. It is also common in most partsof Europe. It is rare in 


_ Scotland. 
METAMORPHOSES, 


Larva.—One and a half inches long.-It has a thick whitish body, red head, 
and six legs. It is hatched underground, where the eggs are deposited, and 
here it continues to live during this period of its existence, which extends to 

_ the unusual length of between three or four years, during which time it casts 

{| its skin several times. It is quite unable to walk on the surface of the ground, 

owing to its body ending in a large, curved lump. It feeds voraciously on 

_ the roots of plants, preferring those of grass and corn, and when it appears, 

as it frequently does in large numbers, in any one place, it does a great deal 

| of harm to the crops. Rooks and other birds are very useful to the farmer 

j| in devouring these grubs, and these birds are very clever in discovering 
| where they are, and in pecking them out of the ground with their sharp bills. * 

|| In the winter the larvz are torpid, and do not eat. 

4 Pupa.—In the fourth year of its existence, the larva burrows into the 
| ground about a yard deep, and there passes into the pupa stage, in which it 
remains quite immoyable until the perfect insect is fully formed. 

Imago, or Perfect Insect.—The cock chafer beetle in its mature state comes 

- forth from the pupa in January or February, but at first it is as soft as it was 
while stilla grub, and does not acquire its proper colour and hardness for » 

||. ten or twelve days. It does not venture above the ground till May. At this 
time of the year these beetles may be seen issuing from their holes in the 
evening, and. dashing themselves about in the air as if blind. 

3; ae GLOWWORM. 

He _ Wings.—The male has wide wings. The wing cases cover the whole of 

|| its body, The female has neither wings nor wing cases. 

-- Antennee.— Rather long, slender, and serrate, that is, toothed like a comb. 

 Body.—Soft. The male is brown and has a long body. It is a much 
handsomer insect by day than the female. The female is a flat, soft, narrow 

_ black grub, about an inch long, and marked down the sides with pale spots. 


w 
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The thorax and abdomen are hardly divided at all, and having no wings it 
looks very much like the larva, instead of the perfect female of this beetle. 

Light of Glowworms.—Glow-worms give out light from the last two rings 
or segments of their bodies, what we may call the tail ; in this part two dis- 
tinct round and bright spots of light are visible in the female. The male was 
formerly supposed to give no light at all, but it is now ascertained that the 
male, and even the larva, are very faintly luminous. _Glowworms are able to 
diminish or even to put out their light when they please, and this power is 
probably of use to protect them against their enemies. 

Food.—Both the larva and the perfect insect feed on snails. 

Where found.—Common in England, especially in the southern counties. 


The females may here often be seen in considerable numbers lighting up the — 


grassy banks on a mild summer evening. L. Dowson. 


*, 


PRAYER FOR OPENING SCHOOL. 


‘O Lorp God, Almighty and most merciful, Thou who surroundest Thy chil- 


dren with blessings of Thy love greater than they can ever know, we come 
before Thee at the opening of another week with hearts that overflow with 
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thankfulness. We rejoice beyond measure in this quiet season when we can | 


pour forth to Thee our gratitude, and with one accord dedicate our lives to — 


Thy service. We thank Thee that Thou dost permit us each Sunday to 
gather here, and hold intercourse with each other upon Thy goodness and 
Thy love, and our duty towards Thee. The busy weeks pass over us; and 
in our work and in our play we too ofsen forget Thee, our Father and our 


Friend ; we forget, in the midst of our daily interests and pleasures, the | 


Giver of all the happiness we enjoy. Give us, O God, as we meet together 
here, continually a new sense of Thy-Fatherhood and of our childlike depen- 


dence on Thee. Give us a new sense of Thine infinite purity and righteous- _ 
ness, that we may shape our lives in harmony with Thy perfections. Touch . 
our hearts here with a deeper and a fuller consciousness of the beauty of Thy 
holiness, that we may be drawn toward it by an irresistible attraction. In | 
every lesson that here is taught or learned may Thy Spirit come down to 
shed its light upon unfolding human minds. May the thoughts of the young — 
be here directed to the completer knowledge of Thy Will ; and may a more — 


earnest resolve to do it grow up in the hearts of every teacher and every 


scholar. Help all who work together within these walls to work for a com- 


mon sacred purpose ; fill each teacher with the single aim to do good to the 
children, and inspire the children, with an eager desire to be guided in the 


better way.. Thus may a living sacrifice ascend from all this assemblage, the — 
heavenward aspiration of hearts and minds which seek here a fuller measure — 
of Thy life, and would now ask Thy blessing on their holy quest. Amen. Weg 
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: | 
_ All orders and communications to be addressed to Mr. Tuomas Excoop,, ag, | 
Jackson’s Row (near Albert Square), Manchester. _ ay tos ee 


